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Notes. 


THE RUINS OF METAPONTUM. 


In passing along the coast of Magna Grecia in 
the south of Italy, nothing strikes the attention 
of the traveller more forcibly than the utter deso- 
lation that has come upon it within the last two 
thousand years. How thickly studded with cities 
it must have been, from the seventh down to the 
first century, before the Christian era! There 
stood the cities of Locri, Caulonia, Croton, Sybaris, 

and Metapontum; and, of all these, 


Croton is the only one that now exists, and it is | 


@ntained within the circuit of its ancient citadel. 
What is still more surprising is, that no modern 
Gities have taken the place of the ancient. You 
fied small villages along the coast, and around 
Gem the country is cultivated to some extent; 
bat the silence that surrounds you, as you jog 
on your mule, is positively oppressive. 
When I looked down from the precipitous pass 
Over the Apennines leading to Locri, I was struck 
pee went of population; and still more so as 
approached the ruins of Metapontum, near the 
Mouth of the Bradanus, on my way to Taranto. 
Some attempt has been made to account for this 
of population by the malaria that infests 

the whole of this coast; and, no doubt, the stag- 
Mat water that now exists at the mouths of the 
in streams, which fall into the sea along 

coast, must create marsh fevers and dropsical 











complaints. It did not require that I should be 
told that this was the case, as the pale emaciated 
faces of the agricultural labourers whom I saw 
were a sufficient index of the state of the atmo- 
sphere. The nobility of Naples, who have large 
estates in this quarter, administer their property 
by means of agents; but I found that these agents 
lived in some distant village on the hills during 
the greater part of the year, and only came down 
during the day to attend to the business of the 
property. 

In the room of Sybaris, of which I have before 
(4" S. iv. 269) spoken, it may be said that Cas- 
sano occupies its place to some extent; but 
Metapontum is utterly desolate, and has no repre- 
sentative of any kind except a large “ masseria di 
Torre-a-Mare,” which serves for agricultural pur- 
poses. Itis about a mile from the sea and from 
the mouth of the Bradanus, near which consider- 
able ruins are still to be seen. The hills recede 
here for a considerable distance, and between 
these hills and the shore would no doubt be the 


tum have recorded the fact on their coins by a 
sheaf of corn. Of its history little is known, 
except that it was one of the most opulent of the 
cities of Magna Grecia; and the scene of the last 
days of the philosopher Pythagoras, who is be- 
lieved to have flourished between 3.c. 540-510, 
His house was consecrated as a temple of Ceres, 
and his tomb was still to be seen in the days of 
Cicero, B.c. 106-43. There is some appearance of 
the remains of a large building near a spot 
called “ Chiesa di Sansone,” and which may have 
been the Temple of Ceres; and, indeed, I could 
not help being willing to believe that this might 
be the exact spot where the philosopher had 
passed the closing scenes of his life. Cicero (De 
Amicitid, c. 4) speaks of the decayed state of all 
the cities in this part of Italy and Pausanias 
(vi. 19), who lived about a.p, 180: mentions 
Metapontum as being in his time completely in 


| ruins, and says that nothing remained of it but 


the theatre and the circuit of its walls. Both 
theatre and walls have crumbled into dust, or at 
all events I saw nothing of them. 

It is curious that neither Cicero nor Pausanias 
should have referred to the magnificent temple, 
the pillars of which still remain, known to the 
inhabitants as the “Tavola di Paladini.” It must, 
I imagine, have been outside of the city, as it is 
situated about two miles up the river Bradanus, 
on its right bank. It is a striking object placed 
in a plain, like the Temples of Psestum, where the 
human voice is seldom heard except when some 
stray traveller like myself wanders over its ruins. 
The ground on which it stands rises somewhat 
from the plain, so that the pillars are seen at a 
considerable distance; and when you approach 
close, you regret to find that Time has laid a heavy 
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hand on much of the building. The two ends 
have altogether disappeared, with the whole of 
the entablature above the architrave and the walls 


of the cella. Still there are fifteen columns, ten 


on one side and five on the other, of the Doric 


order, but to my eye scarcely so massive as those 
of Pwstum, indeed more approaching in appear- 
ance to the columns which give name to the 
“Capo di Colonna” (4 S. v. 415) which be- 
longed to the Temple of Juno Lacinia. 

I alluded to the streams in this direction, and 
however pestilential may be their stagnant waters, 
nothing could exceed the beauty of their banks. 
I spoke of the view from the pinnacle of “ I Scali ” 
(4" §. ix. 153), of which your correspondent 
P. A.L. gives us so vivid a description. I wish that 
he had wandered along the banks of the Sinno, 
the ancient Siris, that we might have had some 
more of his poetry in prose. It was a perfect 

. r . ‘ 
paradise, and reminded me of some of Ariosto’s 
descriptions, such as the arbour in Orlando Fu- 
rioso (vi. 20)— 

“Non vide né ’] pi: bel né ‘1 pi: giocondo, 

Da tutta I’ aria ove le penne stese, 

Na, se tutto cercato avesse il mondo, 

Vedria di questo il pit gentil paése ; 

Ove, dopo un girarsi di gran tondo, 

Con Ruggier seco i] grande augel discese. 

Culte pianure, e delicati colli, 

Chiare acque, ombrose ripe, e prati molli. 

“ Voghi boschetti di soave allori, 
Di palme, e di amenissime mirtelle, 
Cedri, ed aranci, che avean frutti e fiori 
Contesti in varie forme, e tutte belle, 
Facean riparo ai fervidi calori 
De’ giorni cativi con lor spesse ombrelle ; 
E tra quei rami con sicuri voli 
Cantando se ne giano i rosignuoli.” 
“ A more delightful place, wherever hurl’d 
Through the whole air, Rogero had not found ; 
And, had he ranged the universal world, 

Would not have seen a lovelier in his round 
Than that where, wheeling wide, the courser furl’d 

His threading wings and lighted on the ground, 
"Mid cultivated plain, delicious bill, 

Moist meadow, shady bank, and crystal rill. 
Small thickets, with the scented laurel gay, 

Cedar and orange, full of fruit and flower ; 
Myrtle and palm, with interwoven spray, 

Pleached in mixed modes, all lovely, form a bower; 
And, breaking with their shade the scorching ray, 

Make a cool shelter from the noontide hour ; 

And nightingales among those branches wing 

Their flight, and safely amorous descants sing.” 


I stopped my mule to gaze with delight on 
such another scene as that described by Ariosto, 
and thought that the bright imagination of the 
poet was exceeded by the reality of nature. The 
wonderful beauty of the flowers has made it to 
be supposed that the gardens of the inhabitants 
of Heraclea, situated some three miles distant, must 
have been at this spot, and that these flowers 
had been thus introduced. Numerous flowering 
creepers hung in graceful festoons from the 





———— 


| 

branches of the poplar: the underwood consisti 
of the lentiscus, thorn, wild vine, oleander, arby- 
tus, and sweet bay. The dwarf oak abounds 
everywhere along this coast, and the liquorice 
plant grows wild and in great luxuriance. It was 
the rich plains in this neighbourhood that occa- 
sioned many wars between the inhabitants of 
Tarentum and Sybaris, and which induced the 
latter city to found Metapontum, in order that 


| the Tarentines might be excluded from the Sirites, 


I have no doubt that the nature of the soil is as 


| Tich and productive as it was in those early days, 


but there is no population to turn it to account, 
Towards the end of May I found the Sinno to be 
a considerable stream, and we know that in an- 
cient times it is said to have been navigable for 
several miles into the interior. I passed it without 
difficulty on my mule about a mile from its mouth 
and I am certain that it must have been a very 
flat-bottomed boat that could have ascended it. 
I attempted to penetrate to the sea along its left 
bank; but I got so involved in marshy ground, 
like that I had seen at Pestum, that I gave 
it up in despair. When I left the banks of 
the Sinno, which were certainly very beautiful, 
the appearance of the country no longer bears any 
resemblance to the glowing description given to 
it by the poet Archilochus, who asserts that there 
was no spot more lovely than the country round 
Siris. His words, as quoted by Athenzeus (xii. 
523, ¢.), are the following, and they show what 
the state of the district was B.c. 660: — 
Ob ydp Ti wadds xapos, ob3" épiuepos, 
O03’ epards, olos aug Sips pods. 

“ For there is not a spot on earth so sweet, so lovely, 
or desirable, as that which is around the streams of Siris,” 

On passing the river Bradanus, which rises some 
fifty miles distant at the foot of Mons Vultur, I 
came down upon the beach of the Gulf of Taranto 
at the Torre di Matone. Five-and-twenty miles 
on a warm May day, with the sun reflected from 
a calm sea, and hot sand without water, tried the 
resolution; and it was not without a feeling of 
delight that I got a Pisgah view of the castellated 
towers of Taranto, and at last rested my wearied 
limbs under the hospitable roof of the Cavaliere 
d’ Ayala. Cravrurp Tait Ramage. 


JOHN DIX, THE BIOGRAPHER OF 
CHATTERTON. 


It is necessary to sometimes nail up fresh ver- 
min on the barn-door of infamy, already sufficiently 
crowded. One of the most shameless literary 
forgers of the present century was John Dix, ahas 
John Ross—a man who wrote a short 8vo Life 
of Chatterton, which was published in Bristol in 
1837. This writer, who many years ago 
to America, was first publicly exposed by that 
acute critic Mr. Moy Thomas in The Atheneum 
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rt of the proceedings of the inquest on the body 
of Chatterton, forwarded by this Mr. Dix to Mr. 
J, M. Gutch of Worcester, and afterwards pub- 


lished in “ N. & Q.,” to be a shameless and badly | 


invented forgery. Mr. Thomas, with the keen 
sagacity that distinguishes him, showed that ex- 
cept where Mr. Dix follows the scanty notes of 

arton, or that not very scrupulous literary 
adventurer, Sir Herbert Croft (himself a great 
mixer of truth with fiction, vide his Love and 
Madness, his spurious and absurdly romantic ima- 
ginary letters of the Reverend Mr. Hackman and 


he was always inventing. 

Mr. Dix, in the aforesaid report, mentions the 
“Three Crows” in Brooke Street—a public-house 
which there is every reason to suppose never ex- 


| 
of Dec. 5, 1857, when Mr. Thomas proved a re- 


| book P 





portrait of Chatterton exists, and in Dix’s edition 
of 1851 the likeness was left out. It took, it ap- 
pears, Mr. Dix years to discover this fact about 
the portrait, which was known to several Bristol 
people the very year of Dix’s publication, 

After these disclosures, how can we place any 
reliance on the Chatterton traditions in Dix’s 
How can we credit the doubtful and 
miserable verses found after the poet’s death, the 
legend of his body being carried secretly to Bristol 
and buried in Redcliffe churchyard, or even the 
pretty story of the poet when a mere child, on 


| being asked what device he would have painted 
Miss Reay, the mistress of the Earl of Sandwich), | 


isted, and he makes the date of the inquest Friday, 
August 27, 1770, when it happened, unfortunately, | 


ve 


to be a Monday, the 27th of that year. He also 
makes the house where Chatterton died No. 17, 
whereas, as Mr. Thomas most ingeniously and 
convincingly proved, it was really No. 39. 

In reply to this exposure, Mr. Dix, still in re- 
tirement in America, wrote a letter to the Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette, impudently agreeing 
with Mr. Thomas that the report of the inquest 
wasa fraud. It had been given to him, he said 
(credat Judeus) by the late Robert Southey at 
the time he, Dix, was writing the Life of Chatter- 
ton. Considering it unauthentic, he, Dix, did not 
use the copy of the report taken by him from the 
anonymous document returned by him, or said to 
be returned by him, to Southey, who was then, 
by-the-bye, lying in a quiet place where no per- 
sons are either asked or answered. 

Mr. Thomas, in a second letter to The Athe- 
n@um, Sanuary 23, 1858, complained with natural 

r that Mr. Dix had let five years since the 
publ , 
tion; and also that, considering the document a 
forgery, he gave a copy of it without comment 
to Mr. Gutch of Worcester; moreover, like all 
literary men of London or Boston, that he must 
have known that the romantic report of the 
inquest had been interwoven into an elaborate 


on a mug, exclaiming, with the fire of genius 
“ Paint me an angel with wings and a trumpet, 
to trumpet my name over the world.” 

Indeed in this last almost too good story I think 
I detect a Dix flavour. Dreadful doubts also come 
into my mind about the appendix to the Life, 
“ Communicated by G. Cumberland, Esq.,” that 
once used to delight me, and which pretends to 
be notes of conversations with the scholars and 


| friends of Chatterton’s mother, written down as 


lication of the report elapse without explana- | 


essay on Chatterton by Professor Masson, and had | 


been made the basis of an elaborate pamphlet on 
the boy poet by Dr. Maitland. 

In the above-named letter Mr. Dix had the 
thamelessness to almost openly avow that the 


portrait of Chatterton affixed to the first edition | 


of the Life was also a forgery. The likeness was 
really taken from the hydrocephalous son of a 
poor Bristol printer named Morris (?), who in mere 
taprice had written “ Chatterton” on the back of 
the portrait and sold it for a mere song to a Bristol 
broker. From him it reached Dix, wh instantly 
Jumping at it, had it engraved. No authentic 





| early as 1808, 


I doubt half the letters, even 
the interesting anecdote (too interesting, I fear) 
about how the boy forger used to lock himself in a 
back room and in Redcliffe church with old parch- 
ments, and reappear with hands and face begrimed 
with ochre and charcoal. The career so gallantly 
commenced by Dix in 1837 was continued some- 
what subterraneanly. In 1846 the noble exile 
produced Local Loiterings and Visits in Boston, by 
a Looker on. We cannot trace him again in his 
dark windings, till 1847, when the Bristol Mu- 
seum cataloguer notes John Dix, author of The 
Poor Orphan, as the printer or author of Jack 
Ariel, or Life on Board an Indiaman. This book 
reached a second edition in 1852, and a third edi- 
tion in 1859. The last edition has on the title- 
page, ‘ By the author of Travels in America” —a 
work not catalogued at the British Museum. In 
1850 appeared a book full of most impudent 
fabrications, called Pen-and-Ink Sketches of Emi- 
nent English Literary Personages, by a Cosmo- 
politan; in 1852 he produced A Handbook to New- 
port and Rhode Island, and the same year a work 
of imagination, still more slovenly than usual, and 
called Lions Living and Dead—a book abounding 
in mistakes of all kinds, and full of imaginary 
conversations between the author, Coleridge, Haz- 
litt, &e. According to the author’s own account, 
he was actually present when Shelley tried to 
induce an old gentleman at Hampstead to take 
care of a poor woman whom the poet had found 
fainting in the streets. Thom, the weaver poet, 
who had befriended Dix, is cruelly maligned, 
Altogether the work is below contempt. In 1853 
Dix wrote a feeble book which he named Passages 


yJrom the Diary of a Wasted Life, but which is 


little more than a fulsome eulogy of the Ameri- 
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can temperance orator, Mr. John B. Gough. In 
1854 this miserable man produced Pen: Pictures 
of distinguished American Divines, and probably 
not long after died, for he has since that forged no 
more. 

In his Lions Living and Dead, Dix says of 
Bristol that “It is a place which has damned 
more talent than perhaps any other place in Queen 
Victoria’s dominions. {nak strongly, but I do so 
with all my heart and soul.” There writes the 
exile of a city which had seen his disgrace. It 
is as well that American literary men should 
know how miserably unreliable are the imaginary 
conversations of this literary chevalier d'industrie, 
who has muddied so many subjects with wilful 
untruths. 

It is curious to see how lies breed lies. As 
Macpherson led to Chatterton, so Chatterton was 
followed by Dix. It is to the eternal disgrace of 
this John Dix, alias John Ross, that he has con- 
fused, entangled, and corrupted the subject of 
Chatterton’s life in such a way that only the last 
day can ever set it right. 

WALTER THORNBURY. 


EDMUND KEAN. 

The Manchester Guardian of October 18, 1870, 
published the following : — 

“An Unpublished Witticism of Edmund Kean. We 
saw a few days ago a road-book, now the property of a 
gentleman in this city, which formerly belonged to Ed- 
mund Kean. (n the fly-leaves before the title- page Kean 
had copied in ink the following epitaph, which he had 
probably seen in some country churchyard :— 

* Beneath this tomb his mangled body laid, 

Cut, stabbed, and murder'd by Joshua Slade, 

His ghastly wounds a horrid sight to see, 

And hurried at once into eternity. 

What faults you've seen in him take care to shun; 
And look at home, enough there’s to be done. 
Death does not always warning give, 

And therefore be careful how you live.’ 

“To this Kean has added, in pencil, the following witty 
lines :— 

* Worse, worse than Slade, thou murderer of verse ; 
Deserving more than he the culprit’s hearse : 
Slade killed the living, perhaps by hunger led ; 
You, by your doggerel, have damned the dead.’” 
Txos, Ratcuirre. 


FLEETWOOD HOUSE, STOKE NEWINGTON. 


I this day, in company with a friend, went over 
the old house on the north side of Church Street, 
Stoke Newington, which was once the residence 
of Lieutenant-General Fleetwood. Here he spent 
the last years of his life, and here he died. The 
house is now about to be pulled down to make 
way for a new street, and is already partially dis- 
mantied. It is an Elizabethan or Jacobean man- 


sion. Robinson, in his History of Stoke Newington, | 








says it is supposed to have been built in the latter 
end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The coat of 
arms mentioned by Robinson in his account of the 
house we saw lying in plaster uninjured on the 
floor, having been removed from the ceiling of 
one of the rooms: it is the coat of the Hartopps 
and not of Fleetwood, as Robinson says. Thomas 
Cooke, Esq., a Turkey merchant, occupied the 
house early in the last century; and on one of the 
panes in an upper window the following wonds 
appear written in a good hand with a diamond— 
“T came into this house to live 12 December, 
1728. Elizabeth Cooke.” This Elizabeth was 
daughter of Sir Nathaniel Gould (who also lived 
in Fleetwood House) by Frances, daughter of Sir 
John Hartopp. The house is full of reminiscences 
of the Puritans. From the intimate friendship 
existing between Sir John Hartopp (who lived 
here for many years) and the celebrated Dr. John 


| Owen, it is more than probable that he was a fre- 


quent guest in this mansion; and as we passed 
inand out of the numerous apartments, we pleased 
ourselves with the thought that we were perhaps 
pacing a chamber that had once witnessed the 
prayers and meditations of that great master of 
the human heart, the Puritan Owen. The house 
was divided into two in the last century; it con- 
tains on the whole about sixty rooms. We ob- 
served some remains of panelling, and an early 
example of a sashed window. Nothing appears 
to be known of the history of this interesting 
place of residence before its occupation, about the 
time of the Restoration, by Dame Mary Hartopp, 
widow of Sir Edward Hartopp, married in the 
early part of 1664 to General Fleetwood. She 
was Fleetwood’s third wife, and in consequence of 


| this marriage ‘he came to reside at Stoke New- 


| ington. 


S. ARNorr. 
Turnham Green, April 3, 1872. 


BONNY CLABBER. 

When I made my last communication to 
“N, & Q.” I thought my days were numbered, 
but the spring has revived me along with all 
nature, and I present the reader with this first- 
fruit of my revivescence. It is the explanation of 
a word which is entirely Irish in its origin, and 
which is to be found in Ben Jonson and other old 
writers, and has never been explained. The best 
attempt is “sour buttermilk,” the worst “a nau- 
seous mixture of it and beer,”—this last liquor 
was hardly known in Ireland at the time. I think 
I can offer a better than either; for which pur 

ose I must say a few words respecting the mak- 
ing of butter in the eastern counties of Ireland. 
Morning and evening the cows are milked, and 
when the milk which is necessary for immediate 
consumption has been taken away, the remainder 
is strained into large crocks, where it remains 
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wiil sufficiently acid for churning; it is then 
into the churn, hot water added, and the 

ing commenced. There is always found at 

the bottom of the crock a sediment, as I may call 
it, which is not put into the churn, and is of a 
t sub-aci 
palate. This is called “crock bottom,” and I think 
in Irish beunna clabber, whence the English term 


“bonny clabber,” that is, “milk mud”—a very | 


ressive, if not a very elegant term, for it lies 
at the bottom of a crock as mud at the bottom of 
a pool. As for sour buttermilk, the only name I 
ever knew for it was “ cut-throat,” from its great 
acidity; but even that is not very bad. 
Tos. KRIGHtTLey. 


, ; ; 
PS. I entirely agree with Petaaivs in what 


be says about the echo in Milton’s poetry. When 


Iwas writing my notes I thought the matter too | : Fes. 10. 1736 
in to require one; I now see that it can be | MAN, FEB. 1V, 1/W0.>— 


misunderstood. 
Will Mr. Sxgat be so kind as to inform me if 


any one of the terms in the northern languages | 


which he says are akin to the Anglo-Saxon céde, 
is to be found in the elder or poetic Edda? for if 


they are only in the younger Edda or the Sagas, | 


they may be derived from the Anglo-Saxon, or 
even from the English, like the Welsh words 
which he gives as one of the terms adopted from 
the English, like so many others adopted both by 
the Welsh and Irish. Thus, an Irishman will 
call his great-coat a cota mor. Coat seems to be 
oily a form of céda (covering, envelope), as we 
talk of a coat of paint, lime, manure, &c. The 
French cotte aed therefore, come from the 

lish, not the reverse; redingote (riding-coat) 
isthe French for a great-coat. i ae 


Eves: Mistake or Cotovur By PAarntrers.— 


1871, p. 142), states that the doubt thrown on the 
— ss of the Fraser Tytler eer of Mary 
meen of Scots arose from the colour of the eyes. 


Sir Thomas Lawrence made a coloured crayon | 


portrait of my grandfather, whose eyes were 


aimost blue: they were grey, and he drew them | 


whazel-brown. He also, oddly enough, made a 
Smilar error in another drawing, when the eyes 


Were clear bright grey. These errors were noticed | : ; ] 
to the pillory ; to be transported to his majesty’s 


by many persons when the drawings and the sub- 
- of them were in the same room. T. F. 
sk. 


Onyectine TO KILLING Pies BY THE WANING 


will waste in the pot if they kill their pigs by 
Waning moon. I suppose it is for the same 


maton that the people of Iceland will not cut | 


taste very agreeable to the | 


| upon the most brutal criminals ? 


their hair by a waning moon, saying that if 

do so, the remaining crop will fall off; but if 
they cut it while the moon is increasing, it will 
grow. I suppose it is on the same principle that 
they say that there will be more blood from the 
sheep (of which they make black puddings) if 


| killed when the tide is running out. They alap 


build their chimneys while the tide is running 
out, to prevent them from smoking. But if they 


| build them while the tide is running in, they say 


the smoke is sure to spread over the house and 
never to go out by the chimney. The door of a 


| sheep-pen must, according to their ideas, be built 


while the tide is running in, or else it will be 


impossible to make the sheep enter it. 


Jon A. Hyattarin. 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 


SEVERE SENTENCE ON A Nonsunine CLERet- 


“On Thursday last Mr, Nixon, the nonjuring clergy- 
man, was brought from Newgate to the King’s Beneb, 
Westminster, to receive judgment on his late convie- 
tion,* when the court was pleased to give the following 
sentence—viz.: That he should walk round Westminster 
Hail with a paper on his head denoting his offence; to 
pay a fine of one hundred marks; to be imprisoned ia 
the King’s Bench for five years, and to give security for 
his good behaviour during the remainder of his life.’ 

ANox, 


Se.ttine A Wrire.—The following instance of 
wife-selling is recorded in the Lincoln, Rutland, 
and Stamford Mercury for March 21 :— 

“ At Hull police-court on Friday, James McMahon.was 
charged with assaulting John Mills. It appeared that 
defendant bought of her husband for 2s. 6d. a you 
woman named Bottomley. The complainant, who 
known the woman from childhood, having been born in 


| the same village, tried to persuade her from entering 


upon such a disgraceful contract. Defendant thereupon 


| knocked him down, and struck him when he was down. 


Not content with that, he seemed to be entirely without 


A “ 4 . - -4 | any sense of decency, and actually when he was in court 
The writer of the interesting article on the Na- | coc nd ; 
| 


tional Portrait Gallery (Compan. to the Almauack, | 


seemed to be unaware that he had committed an offence 
against decency and morality as well as against the law, 
He appeared to be under the impression that he was the 
aggrieved individual, and that the complainant had ne 


| right to try to persuade the woman from doing what she 


was about to do, The defendant was fined 50s. and costa.” 
K.P. D. EB 

PUNISHMENT IN 1728.-—The sentence passed 

by the Lords of Council and Session on Johm 


| Currie is as follows:—To be whipt through the 


city of Edinburgh ; to stand with his ears nailed 


plantations; and if he ever returns, to be for ever 
imprisoned in the Tolbooth, and to be publicly 


| scourged through Edinburgh on the first Wednes- 


| day in every quarter. 
".—A correspondent of yours asks for the | a 


taton why some country people think the fat | 


What would be said of such a punishment im 
these days, when the cat is so sparingly used—even 
H. W. D. 


* Before Lord Chief Justice Hardwicke. 
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A worn JoxE.— 

“ When the beggar wound up an appeal to Talleyrand 
‘by the declaration, that ‘a man must live,’ the diploma- 
tist replied that he did not see the necessity.” — Saturday | 
Review, March 23, 1872, p. 371. | 

When orator Henley was brought before the | 
Privy Council, he made the same excuse and 
received the same answer: “That,” said Henley, | 
“is a good thing, but has been said before.” I 
have read this anecdote often, but cannot remem- 
ber where. I believe the “good thing” is at 
least as old as the time of Louis XIIL., and I crave | 
assistance in tracing it. FirzHoPKIns, 

Garrick Club. 

“ RicHMOND AND ITs Innanrrants.”—I lately | 
purchased a somewhat pretentious book, entitled | 
Richmond and its Inhabitants from the Olden 
Yime, published at Milton House, Ludgate Hill, 
in 1866 (I need not be more particular). On 

p- 212-216 are given what purport to be extracts 
rom the parish registers of Richmond, and being 
then engaged in examining those registers, I tested | 
their accuracy. Out of the entire number given 
there are not more than half a dozen that are | 
correct. All the others are full of the most egre- | 
gious blunders, either as to dates or names, show- | 
ing conclusively that the person who made the | 
extracts was utterly Peed of reading the old 
writing of the registers. The following may be | 
adduced as the culmination of the sefies of blun- 
dering. The printed volume reads: “ Elizabeth 
Mason, Ass tamer,” while the original is distinctly 
“Elizabeth Mason ats [alias] Tanner.” I need 
mot suggest the moral to be deduced from these 
facts. J.L.C. 


Queries. 
ENCLOSURE OF MALVERN CHACE, 

Some of the readers of “N. & Q.” who have 
ascended the Worcestershire Beacon at Great 
Malvern may be surprised to hear that the summit 
ef the hill has been recently enclosed, and several 
ugly buildings erected there by a local speculator 
and photographer, for refreshment and photogra- 
phic rooms, Xc.; and I am told that even a croquet 
ground is to be laid out, thus utterly spoiling the 
vatural aspect of the spot. It was always sup- 

»sed that the greater portion of these noble hills, 
_ included in oe ito Chace, could not be 
enclosed according to the compact made with the 
commoners by Charles I., whereby the king was | 
empowered to sell one-third of the lands included 
in the Chace, and the other portion was to re- 
main unenclosed for the use of the commoners for 
ever. 

This agreement or decree by which the Chace 
was disafforested, 8th Charles [., was ratified and 
confirmed by Act of Parliament, 16th Charles IL, | 
and it is recited in Nash’s Worcestershire (vol. i.) | 


under “ Forests.” 


| shire 


—————— 


I cannot find, however, 
description or boundary given of the third 
taken for the king’s benefit, and sold or granted 
away by him. I understand on inquiry that the 
photographer mentioned has taken a lease of threg 


| acres of land, which unfortunately includes the 
| summit of the Worcestershire Beacon, from J. Y, 


Hornyhold, Esq., of Blackmore Park, who claims 
a slip of land extending from the western, or 
Mathon base of the Beacon, to the very top of the 
hill, the boundary between the parishes of Great 
Malvern and Mathon, being a Tittle below the 
summit eastward. 

Having written a history of Malvern Chace 
for the Transactions of the Malvern Naturalists’ 
Club, I am desirous to know if any record or plan 
exists of “the third part of the Chace ” sold by 
Charles I., and whether it lay in contiguity or in 
separate pieces; and if the latter, where desig. 
nated? In Dr. Thomas’s Antig. Prior. Maj. Malv, 


| “the thirds ” are nominally placed in the vicinity 


of Blackmore Park, but not clearly defined. Ac- 


| cording to Drs. Thomas and Nash, the original 


grant of the third part was to Sir Robert Heath 
and Sir Cornelius Vermuyden; but when the Act 
of Parliament was passed (16th Charles IL.) it is 
stated that it had “come into the hands of Sir 
Nicholas Strode, of the Inner Temple, Knight, 
and the rest in Herefordshire being then in the 


| hands of John Birche and William Thackwell, 


gentlemen.” I want to know where it can be 
found to whom Strode devised the Worcester- 
art of the thirds, and what became of “ the 


rest in Herefordshire.” Some plan or survey 


| must have been originally made defining these 


thirds, and may yet be in existence. I can find 
no allusion anywhere to the summit of the Wor- 
cestershire Beacon now enclosed, and which, unless 
part of the thirds, ought to have remained pee 


| to the commoners, as Mathon parish was inclu 


in Malvern Chace. The dean and chapter of 
Westminster are now lords of the manor of 
Mathon; but in the act of disafforestation the 
only mention made of manorial rights is, “ that no 
mean lords of manors, or other freeholders, should 
enclose any part of the same [the Chace}, or fell 
any woods or trees growing thereon, whereby the 


| commons might be hindered of their estovers.” 


Thus lords of manors (if any) are treated only as 


| simple commoners, and if they had no other rights 


when the disafforestation of the Chace took place, 
I wish to know how they could assume — 
privileges to other commoners afterwards. hen 
the earls of Warwick were lords of the Chace, the 
abbots of Westminster and Pershore, and the 
priors of Great and Little Malvern were “ free 
suitors” to his court. What did this title mean, 
and did manorial rights accrue thereby ? 

Epwis Less. 

Green Hill Summit, Worcester. 
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Anoxymovs.—Who is the author of Antonio 
Foscarini, a historic drama, 1836, Edward Ball 
publisher ? The play is dedicated by the author 
to his aunt, the Countess Annibale Vimercati. 
Among the subscribers to the book are, his excel- 
lency Count Annibale Vimercati, Earl Clanwil- 
liam, Earl of Chesterfield, Earl of Pembroke (four 
copies), &c. Kc. Was Count A. Vimercati am- 
pbassador from any of the Italian courts in 1836? 
And was the Countess Vimercati a native of this 
country ? ; 

Who is the author of Jephtha, a drama in two 
acts, 1821? The dramatis persone are Jephtha, | 
Naamah his daughter, &c. &c. 

Who are authors or compilers of the librettos 
of the following oratorios ?— The Triumph of Faith, 
music by F. Ries, produced in Dublin about 1830. 
Abraham, an oratorio, music by Molique, 1860, in 
German’ and English. Who is the author of the 
German libretto, and by whom was it translated ? 

R. Inetts. 

Jouxn Aveustvs ATKrnson.—What is known 
of this caricaturist ? He published in 1807 aclever 
series of illustrations of “‘ The Miseries of Human | 
Life” somewhat in the style of Rowlandson, but 
without his coarseness and vulgarity. r. Fe. 


Miss BatFour, a lady of Belfast, is author of 
Hope, and other Poems, Belfast, 1810. I have 
seen an anonymous play of which she is said to 
be also the author, entitled Kathleen O' Niel, which 
was performed at Belfast, and published in 1814. 
Can any of your readers tell me whether the 
authoress was a native of Ireland, or give any 
information regarding her? I do not remember 
to have seen her Poems. R. Inexis. 


Betrries BLrackENED.—Can anyone say why | 
some of the City churches have the belfries black- 
ened? Ihave a faint impression of having read 
that these are the churches which were not de- 
stroyed in the great fire of London. N.S. 

Bett Inscrrption.—I am in possession of an 
old bell about eight inches high, surmounted by a 
figure of Bacchus astride on a barrel. The name 
of Fredrik Lakenman is engraved on it, followed 
by a shield with arms. All round it are engraved 
the words “ A° 1719—1an crans,” followed by 
“DESE KLANK ROEPT OMDRANK.” Is this Dutch 
or Flemish, and what does it mean ? 

TINTINNABULUM. 
_ [Dutch and Flemish being almost identical, the inscrip- 
tion on the bell may be assigned to either language. The 
literal translation is, “This sound (clink) summons to 
drinking.” Omdrank should be written in two words, 
om drank, 

Brstes.— Will any one kindly furnish me with 
a little further information respecting the fol- 
lowing ? viz.— 

1, In one volume, The Prayer-Book, Psalter or 
Psalms “pointed as they are to be sung or said | 


| the Apocrypha. 


in Churches.” The order for the services for 
Nov. 5, Jan. 30, and May 29, is by “Marie R. 
Given at our Court Oct. 6, 1692,” and signed 
“Nottingham.” The Old Testament, The Apo- 
crypha, The New Testament, “newly translated 
1695.” The Psalms “in English Metre, by 
Sternhold, Hopkins, and others,” and the Lord's 
Prayer, Creed, Commandments, Te Deum (the 
first of these is by D. Cox), and several other 
pieces turned into verse. It appears to have beem 
originally in 8vo, but to have hoon rebound and 
recut. The Old and New Testament have short 
marginal notes and numerous references. Is not 
this date a rather early instance of notes and mar- 
ginal references? It is in small but very good 
clear type by Bill and Newcomb on the New 


| Testament title-page, but the first one is missing. 


2. In folio :— 


“An Illustration of the Holy Bible, containing the 
sacred text of the Old and New Testament, together with 
The notes and comments are selected 
from the best annotators, whereby the sublime passages 
are pointed out, and sume mis-translations rectified. Staf- 
ford. Printed by Nicholas Boden, 1772.” 

Of the Apocrypha it states on the title-page 
that “the difficult passages are elucidated, and 
the seeming contradictions (which frequently oc- 
cur) reconciled.” Stafford, Printed by Sarah 


| Boden, 1776. 


On title-page of New Testament it states — 
“Birmingham: Printed at the Verulam Press 
by N. Boden and T. Appleby. 1770.” The artists’ 


| names are—Wanloo, C. Vanloo, Le Brau, Jouye- 


net, Le Moine, and Domenichino; the engravers 
C. Grignion and Westwood. The illustration of 
“Susanna and the Elders” (at a fountain) is 
without artist’s name, but is engraved by West- 
wood. Under one engraving are the words 
“engraved for Boden’s and Adams’s Bible.” The 
notes are numerous and copious, generally with- 
out the author's name, though some are extracts 
from the works of Grotius, Locke, and Shaftes- 
bury, and it has a good index at the end. 


C. CuatTrocx. 
Castle Bromwich. 


Britton, Bretroy, Brittary, Bretrox, or 
Britren.—I should feel much obliged if some of 


your correspondents could enlighten me as to the 
| origin, meaning, derivation, and first settlement in 


England of the family or families which bear the 
above names, and which, as Mr. Britton, the anti- 
quary, assures us, have one common origin. Mr. 
Britton seems to point out the original name as 
being Le Breton, and this name is found in the 


| “ Hundred Rolls,” temp. Edw. II.; and I believe 


there was a Sir John le Breton who held property 
at Baxted about temp. Richard Il. There is, 


| observe, a place called “ Brittons” near Dagen- 


ham, and a “ Britton Ferry” in Wales. Can either 
of these places have any connection with the an- 
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cient seat of the family? I believe there is a 
eg in the British Museum relating to the 
ily, but I have not examined it. 

There was a law writer, who is still sometimes 
referred to, of the name of Britton in temp. 
Edw. I. or II. Who was he, and what is known 
of his family ? 

The name of Le Breton is well known in France, 


and if the name Britton, Bretton is to be traced | 


thereto, it clearly indicates that Brittany must be 
the nest from which the family or families sprung. 
Madame le Breton is, I observe, a constant af- 
tendant on the ex-Empress Eugénie. 

The question, however, is, whether the names 
Britton, Brittain, Bretton are deducible from Bre- 
tom, or whether they have not rather a Saxon 
than a Celtic origin, ¢. e. from Bricht, Brit, Bret, 
and fon (atown). Any light thrown upon these 
matters would be very acceptable. One of the 
érests belonging to the family is out of & naval 


crown—a mermaid holding in dexter hand a | 


comb, and in sinister a purse; and another is a 
naked arm (to elbow) holding a key; the motto 
is “Amor patrie vincit.” Can any one tell me 
when, and on whom, these crests were conferred 
respectively, or by whom first assumed ? 225 


Curnesk VeGEetasLes.— There is a peculiar 
vegetable in China, apparently a hybrid between 
a lettuce and acabbage. Several packets of seeds 


Corroy Batt.—The following is a cuttin 
The Standard, March 16, 1872. What is the ex« 
planation to the cotton ball >— 

“A breach of promise case was tried at Maidstone yester- 
day. The defendant and complainant’s father were both 
employés at the Sheerness Dockyard, and the young 
people had been acquainted from childhood. They were 
teachers at the same Sunday school, and having courted 
for some years, the marriage was arranged to take place 
last October. At the last moment, however, defendant 
broke off the match by giving the young lady a cotton 
ball, and telling her to go home and forget him. What 
the cotton ball symbolised was not explained, and the 
jury gave their verdict for the plaintiff—damages 80i.” 

R. & M, 

Heratptc.—To whom do the following arms 

belong? Gules, on a fess argent between two 


| chevroneis ermine, three leopards’ [or cats’} heads 


cabossed. I cannot distinguish the tincture of 


| the heads. W. M. H. 0, 


Joun Jackson, R.A.— Can any one inform me 
if John Jackson, the celebrated portrait painter, 
who died in 1831, left male descendants ? 

Purp MENNELL. 


Noyran Menvit.—Can any of your readers give 
me any information as to the ancestry or descend- 


| ants of Ninian Menvil of Slechwish, co. Palati- 


nate, who was attainted of high treason and his 


| estates confiscated, in 1553, for having taken part 


¢ame to England in 1862, and were distributed. | 


Has the plant been successfully reared? The 
leaves of this vegetable are frequently used in the 
@rnamentation of Chinese porcelain, and they pro- 
duce an acanthus-like effect. Ss. 


Sr. Perer’s Cavrca, Curster.—In the Vale 


Royal, under Sect. 1. “Of the Barons Spiritual,” | . : 
| pool, eastward of the town, and not far from public 


I find : — 

“We shall therefore, till further light, set down the 
two bishops and six abbots as the barons spiritual of this 
earldom, sitting in Parliament at Chester. Now, although 
the six abbots were not all extant in the time of the 
first earl, yet, before the decease of Ranulf, the second of 
that name, earl of Chester, they were all fixed in their 
pentificalibus. 

“1. The bishop of Chester, whose episcopal seat in the 


Saxon days I have read to be at S' Peter's church, near | 


the High Cross in the city. 

“2. The Bishop of Bangor, 

“3. The abbot of St Werburghs in Chester, which 
ehvarch was not the seat of the bishop till the days of King 
Heary VIII., but a peculiar residence for the abbot.” 

Can any of your readers give me any clue as 
éo the correctness of this ? Ropert Morris. 

Chester. 

Cortins,— Edward, seventh Earl of Meath, 
married Martha, daughter of the Rev. William 
Collins of Warwickshire ; she died in 1762. Who 
@as Mr. Collins, and whom did he marry ? 





with John Duke of Northumberland, Sir John 
Gates, Knt., and others, in proclaiming Lady Jane 
Grey queen after the death of Edward VI.? The 
estates of this gentleman were nominally restored 
to him by Queen Elizabeth, but it seems doubtful 
whether he ever really obtained possession of 
them again. I should also be glad to learn the 
date and circumstances of his death. P. M. 


NewsHam Hovsse.—There is, or was, at Liver- 


gardens, a Newsham House, occupied by a family 
named Molineux. Can any correspondent oblige 
by giving the reason of the house being so named, 
or any particulars concerning it? An old Catholic 
family long resided at Goosnargh and in the 
neighbourhood of Preston. NOVAVILLA. 


Nursery Battap.—Can any of your readers 
tell me where I can find a nursery ballad either 
beginning or ending each verse with— 

“ Dick of Taunton Dean ” ? 
L. R. P, 

PuotroeraPpuic Prrxvtine.—We, who live in 
remote country parts, are constantly hearing of new 
processes for illustrating books inexpensively 


| photographic printing. Some contributors t 


Y.S. M. | by communicating the results of their experience, 


“N. & Q.” must be able from experience to ad- 
vise on the best method of reproducing, in @ per= 
manent form, photographic portraits and views 
They would oblige some of your country 
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and by telling us where and how we can get 
gach things done at no great cost. TEWARS. 

Prarer or Prvs IX. ror France.—The follow- 
ing appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette of Aug. 29, 
1871 :— 


“The Univers publishes the following prayer, which 
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| Pilkington’s), three biographical dictionaries, and 
| a cyclopeedia, in neither of which are their names 


the Pope is said to offer up daily for France :—‘O Mary, | 


gneeived without sin, look down upon France; pray for 
France; oh, save France! 

ter its need of thy intercession. A single word to 
—_ reclining in thine arms, and France is saved. O 
Jesus, obey Mary and save France!’” 

I wish to know whether this prayer is genuine, 
but this is all that I wish to know. I do not wish 
for any opinion upon the doctrines embodied in 
the prayer, and indeed I feel quite sure that no 
such opinion would be allowed to find its way 
into the pages of “N, & Q.” F. CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 

Rep Cross, HERErorD.—Can you give me any 
information concerning this? I have a print of 
it published by Longmans in 1815, but no guide- 
book, ancient or modern, alludes to it. 

A. O. K. 

[This interesting relic is one of the principal vestiges 
of the ruins of the Black Friars’ monastery, founded 
1276, in the Widemarsh suburb of Hereford. It is an 
hexagonal preaching cross of cinquefoil arches open on 
each side, and standing on a flight of steps gradually 
decreasing in their ascent. In the centre is a base of 


| of their origin, &c. 
The greater its guilt, the | 





similar form supporting the shaft of the cross, which, | 


branching out into ramifications, forms the roof, and 
passing through it, appears at the top in a mutilated 


state. There is an engraving of it in the Beauties of 


England and Wales, vi. 483. Consult also Duncumb’s 
Herefordshire, ir 404, and Murray’s Handbook of Here- 
fordshire, ed. 1867, p. 143.] 

“A ResIDENCE IN France.”—Can you inform 
me who was the authoress of — 

“ A Residence in France during the years 1792, 1793, 
1794, 1795, described in a Series of Letters from an Eng- 
lish Lady, with general and incidental Remarks on the 
French Character and Manners. Prepared for the press 
by John Gifford, Esq. 2 vols. in 8vo. Longman, Pater- 
nester Row, 1796.” 

These letters have lately been translated into 


to be found. G. E. 


Sonas.—I shall be glad to know where I can 
find the words of the national songs of the United 
States, N.A., “ Hail! Columbia,” “The Stars and 
Stripes,” and “ Yankee Doodle,” with any history 
I believe the air of “* Yankee 
Doodle” is a very old English one, to which the 
words were rather nonsensical— 

“Lucy Locket lost her pocket ; 
Kitty Fisher found it : 
Nothing in it, I declare, 

But the binding round it.” 

Is this so? I also want the words of “Shan 
Van Vocht,” the song of the Irish Rebellion of 1798, 
and “The Wearing of the Green.” Is there any 
book on the national songs of various countries ? 

W. Haminton. 

48, Bridge Road West, Battersea, S.W. 

[“ Hail! Columbia” and “ Yankee Doodle” are in A 
List of New Songs, No. 11., published by Andrews, 38 
Chalham Street, New York. “The Stars and Stripes ” 
is given in Beadle’s Dime Song Books, No. X. p. 25, New 
York. In Frank Moore’s Songs of the Soldiers, pp. 6, 25, 
270 (New York, 1864), are three songs with the latter 
title, by James T. Fields, Thomas Williams of Alleghany, 
Penn., and Edna Dean Proctor.—The “ Shan-Van Voght” 
will be found in Trench’s Realities of Irish Life, p. 196, 
and the music at p. 367: two versions of it also are in 
The Wearing of the Green Song Book, published by 
Cameron and Ferguson, Glasgow. For the history of 
“Yankee Doodle” consult “N. & Q.” 1* S, iv. 344, 392; 
v. 86, 572; vi. 57; 24S. x. 426; 3e¢ S, i, 468, 513; ii. 
57; 4" S. ii, 220; and for “ National Music” the follow- 
ing work : An Introduction to the Study of National Music, 
comprising Researches into Popular 8: ngs, Traditions, and 
Customs, by Carl Engel, 1867.) 


Sworp Exercise.—I am desirous of ascertain- 


| ing if there is a Treatise upon the Sword Evercise, 


French by Mons. Taine, and produced a great | 


sensation in France. 
The Academy, Edinburgh. 


Henri VAN Lavy. 


_[It has been conjectured that this work is the produc- 
tion of John Richards Green, who assumed the name of 
Jobn Gifford, born in 1758, died March 6, 1818. He was 
the son of a barrister, and inherited considerable property, 
which he dissipated, and had to retire to France. During 
the administration of Mr, Pitt he was appointed a magis- 
wate in Worship Street, and subsequently in Marlborough 
Street. It is right we should state that in the third 
edition of the above work (p. xxvi.) he declares that 
the letters were from the pen of a lady, whose name has 
ever been divulged ] 
Ruzt any Perti.—Can you or any correspon- 
kindly inform me where I can find any 
account of Rizzi the painter, and Marco Pelli the 
“gerer? I have a dictionary uf painters (not 


by Capt. R. Hinde, in existence. It is supposed 
to be written in the seventeenth century. Any 
information will oblige 8S. Jackson, Librarian. 
Tznnyson.—In Tennyson’s latest idyll he de- 
scribes Lancelot— 
“Sighing weariedly, as one 
Who sits and gazes on a faded fire, 
When all the goodlier guests are past away.” 
Last Tournament, lines 153-155. 
We have the same thought occurring, with slight 
variations, thrice in the present century : in 1823 
(ctrea) in rhymed verse ; in 1834 in prose, and in 
1871 in blank verse. Can this be accidental co- 
incidence of thought ? 
Sparks HENDERSON WILLIAMS. 
18, Kensington Crescent, W. 


VicaR oF Hett.—Can you give me the name 


| of the person whom Henry VIII. used to call his 


| 


“Vicar of Hell”? (See Milton's Areopagitica, 
p- 47, Arber’s Reprints.) R. G. 
Benares College. 
[ W® are indebted for this profane epithet to the odiuns 
theologicum which prevailed at the period of Refo: 
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mation in England. It was applied to Sir Francis Bryan, 
one of the most accomplished courtiers of the court of 
Henry VIII.—a man of great probity, as well as a poet :— 
“ And sweet-tongued Bryan, whom the Muses kept, 
And in his cradle rock’d him whilst he slept.” 
Drayton’s Epistle of the Earl of Surrey. 


Dr. Nott (Sir Thomas Wyatt’s Works, ed. 1816, p. 1xxxiv.) 
informs us that “ Saunders, in his malevolent account of 
the Reformation in England, relates the following absurd 
and wicked story of Sir Francis Bryan :—‘ Cum autem 
Henrici Regis domus ex perditissimo genere hominum 
constaret, cujusmodi erant aleatores, adulteri, lenones, as- 
sentatores, perjuri, blasphemi, rapaces, atque adeo hzre- 
tici, inter hos insignis quidem nepos extitit, Franciscus 
Brianus, Eques Auratus, ex gente et stirpe Bulenorum, 
Ab illo Rex quodam tempore quesivit, quale peccatum 
videretur matrem primum, deinde filiam cognoscere. Cui 
Brianus, “ Omnino,” inquit, “ tale,o Rex, quale gallinam 
primum, deinde pullum ejus gallinaceum comedere-” Quod 
verbum cum Rex magno risu accepisset, ad Brianum 
dixisse fertur, “Ne! tu merito meus es inferni Vica- 
rius.” Brianus enim jam prius ob impietatem natissi- 
mam vocabatur “ Inferni Vicarius”; post autem et 
* Regius Inferni Vicarius.” Rex igitur cum et matrem 
prius, et postea filiam Mariam Bolenam pro concubina 
tenuisset, demum ad alteram quoque filiam, Annam Bole- 
nam, animum adjicere coepit.’ (De Schismate Anglicano, 









1538), married John Washington of Warton, 
They were the father and mother of Lawrence 
Washington of Sulgrave, ancestor of President 
George Washington. But the 2nd and 3rd coats 


| in the shield, to which Gage makes no further 


| Plague. 


Roma, 1586, p. 24.) This disgusting calumny (adds Dr, | 


Nott) Davanzati gravely repeats in his Schisma d' Inghil- 
terra, p. 22, ed, Comino, 1727.”"] 

Caartes E. Watker.—lIn the British Museum 
library there is a melodrama called The Warlock 
of the Glen (date about 1822), by Charles EF. 
Walker. In the title-page of this drama is Mr. 
Walker named as author of other pieces; and if 
so, what are their titles? The Rev. C. E. Walker, 
whom I presume to be the same person, was the 
author of Sigesmar the Switzer, acted in Sept. 
1818 at Drury Lane; Wallace, a tragedy, acted 
at Covent Garden in 1820; and Caswallon, a 
tragedy, 1829. Besides these three dramas, all of 
which were printed, he wrote some others which 
were performed in London: Geraldi Duval, Poor 
Relations, &c. &e. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
inform me if Mr. Walker is still alive, or give any 
further particulars regarding the author and his 
writings? I think Mr. Walker was B.A. in 1824 
of Exeter College, Oxford. R. Inatis. 


Wasuineton Arms.—Can any one explain the 
quarterings of the Washington arms in the painted 
lass of the bay window at Hengrave Hall, Suf- 
folk ? Gage (Hundred of Thingoe, p. 220) describes 
them thus :— 

“ Quarterly, Ist and 4th argent, two bars, and in chief 
three mullets gules ; 2nd and 3rd azure, a cross flory be- 
tween four cinquefoils, or, Crest: issuing out of a ducal 
coronet or, a raven with wings endorsed, sable. Washing- 
ton of Sulgrave.” 


The Ist and 4th coats are the arms of Wash- 
ington, and have a place in the window at 
Hengrave, because Margaret, daughter of Robert 
Kytson of Warton, co. Lancaster (father gf Sir 

homas Kytson the builder of Hengrave Hall in 


reference, appear to be the arms of Manning, ex- 
cept that in the Kentish family of that name the 
field is gules; and in the Norfolk line usually, 
quarterly, azure and gules. When and with whom 
did a match take place (before 1538) between the 
families of Washington and Manning ? 

C. R. M. 





Replies. 
SIGNS ON DOORPOSTS. 
(4" S. ix. 261.) 

A communication from me on the subject of the 
Jewish mezuzah appeared in “ N. & Q.” for Oct. 
14, 1865. It described one which had been found 
in the house of a Jew in London, after the Great 
It was taken to America by a learned 
gentleman, who presented it to Count Delafield. 
He brought it back to England, and gave it toa 
friend of mine, who made me a present of it. My 
specimen corresponds, in most respects, with that 
of J.T. F. It is, however, of common parchment, 
measuring three inches by three and a half, folded 
in six folds, and fitting into a narrow tin case. 


| The small ae in the upper part of mine is 


| tion of any talc. 


| 
| 
| 
| 






not round like that belonging to J. T. F., but 
square, and it allows the word Shaddai, in three 
Hebrew letters, to be seen without the interven- 
The passages written inside in 
very beautiful Hebrew characters are the same 
from Deuteronomy as those described by your 
correspondent J. T. F. 

In the Archeological Dictionary, or Classical 
Antiquities of the Jews, &c., by Rev. Thomas Wil- 
son, of Clitheroe, is the following account of these 
curious parchments :— - 

“ Certain pieces of parchment, which the Jews rolled up 
and put into a case of reeds, or other coverings, writing 
at the end of the case the word Shaddai, which is one of 
the names of God. This parchment, thus prepared, they 
fixed to the doors of their houses, chambers, and other 
frequented places ; and also fastened to the knockers of 
their doors on the right side, and as often as they went in 
or out they touched it very ceremoniously with the tip of 
the finger, which they immediately kissed out of devo- 
tion.” 

Some further particulars may be interesting, 
which I extract from a long ‘explanation of my 
mezuzah, by a learned Hebrew scholar : — 

“ Since the dispersion among the Gentiles, the practice 
of the Jews has been merely to write short portions of the 
Law upon a piece of parchment, and placing it within 
some covering for concealment, to nail it on the outside 
of the right-hand post of the outer door of the house. It 
is optional to use a cane or other hollow tube, in lieu of the 
metallic case, or to place the mezuzah in any small] recess 
or cavity of the post. Every external door should have 
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one. a it 
considered a curiosity, because a Jew would not know- 
ingly permit it.’ é 

F, C. H. 


PASSAGE IN CHESTERFIELD. 
(4 S. viii. 45, 93, 272.) 

Greatly respecting the authority of Lord Ches- 
terfield, 1 am glad to see what he wrote upon 
laughing exactly quoted. Lord Coke says that 
when Littleton states two opinions, the latter is 
the best, and I hope that the second passage may 
be held to modify the severity of the first, and 
that a gentleman, though “seldom heard to 
laugh,” may be audible on great provocation, if, 
like Charlemagne and Charles V., he is so “ avec 
beaucoup de retenué et de gravité ” (1 Chevreana, 
$08). Lancelloti, after stating that Cicero would 
not define laughing, says :— 

“Un bell’ ingegno Tedesco conchiude che ‘ Risus est 
deductio oris in transversum, facta ab homine propter 
rei ridicule sensum et considerationem, ad declarandum 
animi voluptatem.’ Questo sara il riso ordinario. Ed 
ancora una gran pazzia. ‘Noli dissolutis labiis,’ scrive 
anon so che San Basilio, ‘risum proferre : amentia nam- 
que est cum strepitu ridere, sed subridendo tantummodo 
mentis letitiam indica,’ Basil, epis. 1. 3.” — Lancelloti, 
Farfalloni, Far. xlvii. p. 111. Venetia, 1667. 

I have not the works of S. Basil; perhaps some 
one who has will see whether his Greek is ade- 
quately translated. 

In Congreve’s Double Dealer Lord Froth never 
laughs at a play, but restrains his inclinations to 
mortify the poets. 

“Frequent and loud laughter is the characteristic of 
folly and ill-manners ; it is the manner in which the mob 
express their silly joy at silly things, and they call it 
being merry. In my mind there is nothing so illiberal 
and ill-bred as audible laughter. True wit or sense never 
yet made anybody laugh; they are above it. They please 
the mind and give a che erfulne 288 to the countenance. But 
it is low buffoonery or silly accidents that always excite 
laughter ; and that, is what people of sense and breeding 
should show themselves above. A man’s going to sit 
down in the supposition that he has a chair behind him, and 
falling on his breech for want of one, sets a whole company 
a-laughing, when all the wit in the world would not do 
it—a plain proof in my mind how low and unbecoming a 
thing laughter is, not to mention the disagreeable noise 
that it makes, and the shocking distortion of the face 
which it occasions” (p. 87).—The Polite Philosopher. 
Edinburgh, 1734, 12mo, pp. dio, 

I admit that people who laugh at practic . 
ay are not likely to be moved by wit. A stag 
augh is difficult. When well done we enjoy it as 
an imitation of nature. Some still live who have 
heard Mrs. Gibbs laugh, many remember Mrs. 
Nisbet, and I ask them whether they found the 
noise disagreeable or the distortion ugly ? Being 
myself on the other side, and having answered 
the query, I ask permission to add one or two 
authorities. The AScioians treat risibility as the 


proprium of man. 


A mezuzah in the hands of a Christian may be 


Those derived from legendary or historical association. 
| 


“Notandum est: Quedam accidentia non posse sepa- 
rari a subjecto sine essentiz subjecti destructione. In hoc 
genere sunt ille aptitudines et habitudines rerum es- 
sentiales; verbi gratia, risibilitas, ut dicit intrinsecam 
hominis habitudinem ad ridendum, est talis proprietas, 
ut non possit negari de homine, nisi negetur ration- 
alitas, quia homo propter rationalitatem est aptus ad 
ridendum. Negare igitur aptitudinem ad ridendum, est 
negare rationalitatem et est tollere essentiam hominis” 
(p. 281) —Smiglecii, Logica, Disp. v. Quast. x. Ato, 
Oxon, 1658. 

Pacius (Ad Porphyrii Isag. c. vi.) concludes a 
similar argument with “ Ideoque ineptus ad riden- 
dum non est homo.” 

“ No man who has once laughed heartily and wholly can 
be altogether irreclaimably bad. How much lies in laugh- 
ter; the cipher-key with which we decipher the whole man! 
Some men wear an everlastingly barren simper; in the 
smile of others lies a cold glitter of ice; the fewest are 
able to laugh what can be called laughing, but only sniff 
and titter and snigger from the throat outwards; or at 
best produce some whiffy, husky cachinnation, as if they 
were laughing through wool. Of such comes no good.”— 
Carlyle, “ Sartor Resartus,” Fraser's Mag. Dec. 1830, p.592. 

Peter Pindar, after describing various things at 
which different persons rejoice, says that none— 

“Can more rejoice 
Than I, the poet, in a lucky ode 
That catches at a hop the cynic race, 
Kills with a laugh the grave bubonic face, 
And tears in spite of him his jaws abroad.” 
Lyric Odes for 1785 ; ode v. 

This is the deductio oris in transversum of the 
“ Bell’ ingegno Tedesco ” :— 

“Les hommes méme n'ont pas en Perse la gaité qu’ont 
les Francais; on ne leur voit point cette liberté d'esprit 
et cet air content, que je trouve ici dans tous les états et 
dans toutes les conditions. 

“ C’est bien pis en Turquie, ou l'on pourroit trouver des 
familles oi de pére en fils, personne n’a ri depuis la fonda- 
tion de la monarchie.”—Montesquieu, Lettres Persanes, 


L. xxxiv. 
H. B. C. 
UL. U. Club. 


ETYMOLOGY OF “ HARROWGATE.” 
(4® S. viii. passim ; ix. 20, 121, 203.) 

ALMONER’S seem to me fair questions, and I 
willingly answer them. My view of the basis of 
ancient names more fully expressed is, that, 
generally speaking, they uniformly consist of a 
reference to, or description of, the physical fea- 
tures of the spot. The ground of this view is a 
conclusion arrived at from an induction of hun- 
dreds of particular instances carefully investigated. 
I believe this principle to apply to the primitive 
nomenclature of all countries. My view is, I 
think, fully corroborated by Mr. E. H. Palmer, of 
the Sinaitic survey:— 

“The nomenclature of the East,” he says, “may be 
divided into three classes: 1. Names derived from some 
physical peculiarity or natural production of the spot. 

Those derived from former owners or inhabitants. 3. 
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Arbitrary appellations, I believe, never occur.”” —Times, 
October 26, 1869, 

The italicising is mine. In the latter conclu- 
sion I entirely concur. My conviction accordingly 
is that, in spite of many seeming instances to te 
contrary, the name of neither beast, bird, fish, 
insect, nor reptile enters into the composition of 
the nomenclature of this country, and that neither 
did a single place get its name from either army 
or battle. The questions relative to the stages of 
the change of ard into Harrow, as also respecting 
Knaresborough and Pinner, are, I think, suf- 
ficiently answered’ at the reference 4" S. viii. 312. 
Although I think the phrases are readily intel- 
ligible from the context, I will just say that “a 
spurious syllable” is one which is false and re- 
dundant and not a legitimate part of a word, and 
that a “ loan-word ” is one which is not native to 
a particular language, but borrowed and imported 
from some other. The latter is not a word of my 
coining. My assertion that Ard and Ken gene- 
rally “ form the central name of a group,” I do 
not think fairly open to the construction which 
A. puts upon it. Ard, when in composition, I 
should not call a “ name,” but an ordinary word, 
as it really is. What I intended was this, that 
the ards and kens, viewed physically, present 
central objects, about which other physical objects 
are grouped by name. The most common of the 
latter, as might naturally be expected, is the ad- 
jacent lowland. For this various terms were used 
according to the particular word current for it, in 
each tribe. The oldest, I think, was dén (den, 
dene, dean), as in the numerous Ardens, and in 
Arkesden and Harrowden. Another term was 
ley (=low), which occurs in Ardley, and in its 


variations, as Eardisley, Hartley, and Yardley. | 


Again, we have dale, as in Arundel, Arkendale, 
&c. To the same central object were referred 
streams and waters, as in the case of St. Alban’s, 
a name founded, as I believe, like St. Pancras, on 
a British one, which here was Aldbourne (for 
Ardbourne). This name occurs again in Ald- 
bourne, Berks, and in Albourn, Sussex, and again 
in Hartburn. Then for waters we have numerous 
Hardwicks, where wick, I conceive, represents 


weyg, @ guttural form of wey; we have also Hartis- | 
mere and Hartwell. In Hartwith with = weyth, | 
net wick, as previously thought. Corresponding | 


classes of names were grouped also about each 
ken. Thus we have for lowlands, Kendal, Kensal, 


and Kinsale (each = Ken’s-vale), Pinden, Pen- | 


deen, Pinsley, Pimlico, Kenley, &c., Cantelow 


near Kentisstonne (Kentishtown), and Cantalupe 


near Cantebrycge (Cambridge). For streams we 


have Pembroke, Pimsbrook near Finchley, Cam- | 


borne, and Pangbourne, and for waters Candover, 
Pendower, Pensax, Kenwyn, Penwith, Kentmere, 
Painswick, Kenswick, and Keswick. 

Let me here state, as additional evidence of the 


[4" S. IX. Aprm 13, °79, 





derivation of Harrow from ard, that we have in. 
stances of ard in the intermediate stage of arrod, 
We find an Arrod Foot near Plumpton, Lanca- 
shire, and Harratt’s End, near Berkhampstead, 
Again we have it in Parrotts near Cholesbury, 
Bucks, in the Parrott River, Dorset, and Perrotg 
Park, Banstead. I conceive that Parrott = Op- 
arrod, Compare its confluent Tone (= at hone), 
As evidence that Harratt’s End = Ard’s-End, I 
adduce Berk (= ob-ark). Ark, i. e. arg, isa gute 
tural of ard. The same I believe to be the origin 
of Barking, Essex, and All Hallows Barking, near 
the Tower of London, of Baughurst, Hants, and 
probably of Brecknock by metathesis for Berk- 
knock. A specially noteworthy instance is Bark- 
ham near Finch, Finch-Hampstead Ridges, Berks, 
Here we have a cluster of words all implying 
elevated ground, that is, an ard. inch itself has 
ard incorporated in it, as I believe. Hamp re 
sents han (= a height), while the word Ridges 
speaks for itself. This view of Berk I hold to be 
supported by such names as Dur-ob-rive, Tigg- 
wocobauc, where obauc = ob-arg, and Obohornby 
(Up-horn-town) at Orme’s Head. These instances 
prove that the Britons used the phrase ob-arg 
(= up-height), and where they point the way, it 
is not only wise, but obligatory, for us to follow. 
This method of dissecting and explaining British 
names, to which we have been accustomed to 
attach some romantic and recondite meaning, 
doubtless produces painful disillusions. But “ truth 
before all things.” It is certainly annoying that the 
classical Caractacus, Cassivellaunus, and Boadicea 
should disclose, when analysed, a meaning sadly 
commonplace. But the annoyance is compen- 
sated for by the result. The name of Boadicea, 
rightly interpreted, serves to explain a historic 
statement otherwise inexplicable. The true 
meaning is not to be judged of by the grandeur 
of a name’s appearance. Osafada and Agetino- 
nimome look imposing enough, but they evolve 
into something not merely prosaic, but vulgar, 
absolutely vulgar.* I have just discovered that 
Prince Vortigern (Wyrtegeorne)=Prince Green- 
horn. 

As an authority readily accessible for the iden- 
tity of mac and map, ken and pen, I would refer 
to Max Miiller’s essay on the question “ Are there 
Jews in Cornwall?” in Macmillan for April 1867. 
It is, moreover, a paper which I would strongly 
commend to the attention of those interested m 
the origin of names of places and in kindred sub- 
| jects. The best compendium on this branch of 
etymology which I have met with forms an ap- 
pendix to Sullivan’s Dictionary. It has not a few 
errors, as where he derives Derby and Durham 
| (and inferentially Dereham) from deer, and in the 
| — a tterte 





* These words are combinations of vocables meant to 
represent the items of an account, sent in by an illiterate 


| person, for horse-hire. (Edinburgh Rev. No. 188.) 
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ease of Norfolk makes folk = people; but on the 
hole the views it presents are rational and en- 


lightened, and greatly in advance of those com- | 


monly entertained. 

Before closing I would observe that the ety- 
mology of topographical names is a department of 
jnowledge which, like every other, needs to be 
specially studied in order to be properly unders 
stood. It resembles in one respect botany or 
gear An ordinary student, finding a plant or 


fossil, may puzzle long and deeply over it, and | 


after all be mistaken. But when an expert in 

either of those sciences sees a specimen, he can, 

from having seen scores of it perhaps already, at 

once give its order, genus, and species, W. B. 
Notting Hill. 





Mr. Cuattrock, who gets among the Gnomes 
or Celts* (whom I hold to be one and the same), 
translates the name “ Harlow =the burying ground 
of the army.” t Are we to suppose that at this 
spot was entombed an entire military host? What, 
too, does your correspondent mean by a “‘ genuine 
Anglo-Saxon word”? It is well known that the 


language which we call Anglo-Saxon consists | 
of a very diverse mixture of Scandinavian and | 
other Gothic dialects; and that this identical | 


dialect (see Worsaae’s Danes and Northmen) is 
found on thé stone monuments of Scandinavia. 
Will you allow me to adda single fact to what 
has already been communicated on the subject of 
discussion, namely, that in the topography of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland occurs the name 
“Harrowthwaite” (Norwegian thveit)? plainly 
showing my conjecture as to the Scandinavian 
érigin of the names Harrow and Harrowgate to 


be well founded. J. Cx. R. 


LEADERSHIP OF THE Hovse or Lorps rn 185] 
(4S. ix. 281.)—The person alluded to, I appre- 
hend, was either the late Lord Lansdowne or the 
late Lord Derby; but without seeing the context, 
it is not quite clear which. 

Lord uansdowne was leader of the Tlouse, 
i.e. of the Government (Lord John Russell's) ; 
but it might be said that, the Conservatives 
being an admitted majority, the Conservative 
leader really led the House. Now the Duke of 
Wellington was still living, and traditionally 
* Your correspondent Mr. Mipp.eron (see 4* S, ix. 
243) seems in doubt as to how the language of this 
people should be set down on paper. The rule to be 
obeerved is, that it should be written Celtic or Keltic; 
Celt or Kelt, as one should choose between writing 
Cicero or Kikero ; Cesar or Keesar, Chest or Kist. Thom- 
on says Celtiberia implied merely the borders of the 
Tberus, without any allusion to Celts, who were probably 
never considered as a distinct nation any more than the 


+ Is it impossible to conceive that Harlow means 
simply “ high-tomb” 2 





leader of the Tories; but he had rather declined, 
| and Lord Derby (who did not become so till a 
little later than the date of the article, but had 
been “called up” some time before as Lord Stan- 
| ley) might be called virtual leader. 

Again, Lord Derby’s peerage in the United 
Kingdom was much the older (1485); but Lord 
Lansdgwne's Jrish peerages (Kerry and Lixnaw) 
were of the remote period of 1181. 

LYTTELTON. 


“ NoTHING CAN CoME FRoM Notuine” (4 §, 
ix. 217.)—In the days when the album was the 
béte noir of the boudoir, my father was pressed to 
contribute by one witty as she was fair. Pleading 
in set phrase that he had “nothing to write 
about,” his tormentor rejoined that the subject 
of his inspiration had at least the merit of novelty, 
and that she would have him to write about 
“ Nothing,” as he had proposed. ‘Thus urged, he 
bewailed his intellectual poverty as follows : — 

“ NOTHING. 
“ To please the fair, a luckless wight 
Vainly attempts on nil to write. 
Brainless !—Can he her wish fulfil ? 
The proverb’s truae—‘ Ex nihilo nil.’ ” 
G. R. W. 

“ Borte’s Court Guipe” (4" §, ix. 292.)—I 
have myself got the volume for 1792, and this I 
believe to be really the first, although the cir- 
cumstances of its being described as “ the second 
edition, corrected and much enlarged,” seems to 
point to its having been issued in the previous 
year. The title-page runs —“T7he Fashionable 
Court, or Town | istting Directory, for the Year 
1792. The Second Edition, corrected and much 
enlarged.” I have also the volume for 1796, 
“with near three thousand alterations carefully 
corrected,” W. Wrienur. 

| We were misled by the title-page of that of 1796, 
which reads as follows: “ The first edition ever published 
of Boyle’s New Fashionable Court and Country Guide, 
and Town Visiting Directory, for the year 1796,” ] 


Rev. AntHony Davrpson, M.A. (4 8. ix. 93, 
171.)—This clergyman’s daughter, Mary Eliza- 
beth, was wife of a Mr. George Gold, sometime 
bailiff to the late Joseph Neeld, Esq., of Grittle- 
ton, in N. Wilts. Being old and in reduced cir- 
cumstances, they were both admitted (and were 
the first persons admitted) into an almshotse 
built here and endowed by Mr. Neeld. The hus- 
band died in 1860, the wife in 1861. Before her 
death she gave me some MS. sermons, turned into 
blank verse by her father Mr. Davidson; but 
whether they are the same as those which 
(p. 93, supra) Mr. INeLIs mentions as having been 
printed at Romsey, I cannot say, never having 
met with that volume. The texts of those which 
| I possess in MS. are—Ps. cxix. 59; Job xxxv. 10; 
Gal. v. 1; Matt. xxv. 10; 1 Cor. xv. 53; Eccles. 
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xii. 1;* James iv. 14; Acts vy. 38, 39; Phil. ii. 12; 
Matt. xxvi. 41. 
thus : — 


“ Domrries: a Poem. 


Also a poem in MS. headed 


By Anthony Davidson, a 
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| 
| 


| 


native of Galloway ; but pirated and printed by some | 


unknown hand.” 
It begins — 


“ Flourish Dumrrirs, may Heaven increase thy store, 
Till Criffel sink and Nith shall glide no more.” 


Besides the above — 
“ Shandy’s Apostrophe at the Tomb of Nestor: occa- 


sioned by the death of the Rev. William Rankine, Minis- | 


ter of Sanquhar, N.B.” 
J. E. Jackson, 
Hon. Canon of Bristol. 

Leigh Delamere, Chippenham. 

Onz-Penny (4 S. ix. 201, 251.)—May we 
connect this with penny-stane, a north-country 
word, as Brockett hath it, meaning a stone quoit 
with which children play ? H. 8S. Skrpron. 

Tivoli Cottage, Cheltenham. 

Tae Lorp Boqvuext (4 S. ix. 74, 169, 247.) — 
In my childish days I heard a different version of 
Dr. Bokanki (or, as the name was pronounced to 
me, “ Dr. Bullkanki”). When I had done any- 
thing naughty, I was told that 1 was like Dr. 
Bullkanki, who bled his wife to death with a pick- 
axe. M. V. 

Froome-Sel wood. 

“Asstpva Stitta Saxum eExcavat (4S. ix. 
269.)—The original of this is sought. It may be 
the Latin version of pavis évdedcxoica xoralve: wé- 
tpay; which is the prose version of wérpay xoiAalve: 
pavis BSaros évdeAexeln, I. c.. which in the Latin 
hexameter is : — 

“ Stillula mollis aque lapidem assiduo cavat ictu.” 
The above ae from the notice of the saying 
in Adagia, id est, Proverbiorum, §c., Collectio, p. 74. 
Typis Wechel. 1629, s. v. “ assiduitas.” 

he has been confirmed by the notice in Langii 
Polyanthea Novissima, col. 278, s. v. “ assiduitalis,” 
where it is also cited. My copy is defective, so 
that I cannot give the place and date. 

Sandford. Ep. MARSHALL. 

Sentac (4" S. ix. 161, 225.)—This name seems 
to be the same with Shenley, or Shelley, which in 
Saxon will translate “beautiful field or place” 
(scene-leag). R. S, CHARNocK. 

Heron on Herne (4* S. viii. 517; ix. 45, 129, 
189, 227.)— The pronunciation Aerne is of far 
older origin than any instance hitherto adduced 
by your correspondents. In the ballad of “ John 
de Reeve,” which could not have been written 
later than the middle of the fifteenth century, 
occurs the following stanza, descriptive of the 


dishes that the villain set before Edward III. : — | 


[* Only the sermon on Eccles. xii. 1, is printed in 
Davidson's Sermons in Blank Verse —Eb. } 











“ Swannes they had piping hott, 
Coneys, curleys, well I wott, 
The crane, the hearne in ffere, 
Pigeons, partrides, with spicerye, 
Elkes, fumes, with ffroterye. ” 
John bade them make good cheere.” 
Bishop Percy's Folio MS., ii. 576, 
This bird is also described both in the Moderne 
World of Words, 1796, and in Bailey’s Dictionary 
under “ Hern,” as well as “ Heron”; the latter 
too, gives “ Hernshaw, hernery, a place where 
herns breed.” A hernery (not hernry, as Mr, 
PICKFORD suggests), which was in existence a few 
years agoin the neighbourhood of Dunster, Somer- 
set (and which is probably still in being), was 


| invariably, in my hearing, — as I have 


spelt it. At the same time I may mention that I 
was acquainted with a family in the same count 
who were very particular in ronouncing their 
sirname of “ Heron ” as a dissyllable. 


J. Cuartes Cox, 
Hazelwood, Belper. 


Hotca Por (4 §. ix. 180, 248.)\—Mr. Tew 
says that hotchpot was a custom confined to the 
City of London, and that from this is derived the 
dish now called “ hodge-podge,” of which, may I 
be permitted to add, his paper furnishes a literary 
illustration. Hotchpot is part and parcel of the 
English law, and I am not aware that it has ever 
been repealed. Wharton derives this term from 
French ‘‘ haché en poche,” a confused mingling of 
divers things,* while Bailey, in his Dictionarium 
Britannicum (edit. 1736), finds its origin in Dutch 
huts-pot, flesh cut into small pieces, and stewed 
with herbs and roots; and hence, he says, by way 
of metaphor, the putting together of lands for 
the equal distribution of them. The custom of 
the City of London might account for the English 
“ hodge-podge,” though hardly, as I think, for 
the Scotch “ hotch-potch,” which means the same 
thing. Jamieson derives the latter from Teutonic 
huts-pot. As to the derivation from French “ haché 
en poche,” it seems infinitely more probable that 
some form of this word may be found in other 
dialects of the Gothic ;+ and that it descended to 
the Normans from their progenitors the North- 
men, to whose institutions it is only reasonable to 
believe the feudal law in its elements is mainly 
to be referred. A Mippie Tempra. 


Divorce (4 S. ix. 200, 251.) —Mr. CHarnock 
tells us that “a woman divorced retains her mar- 
riage name.” May I beg to be favoured with 
some authority for this statement, which I do not 


* A blending or mixing of lands and chattels, answer- 
ing in some respects to the collatio bonorum of the civil 
law. 

+ Thomson gives Belgic (a German dialect) huts pots, 


| and Icelandic hossa; Teut. hotsen; Belgic hutsen, to 


shake, to jumble. He says: “ Hotch-potch, a confused 


| mixture of food boiled together.” 
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find? Wharton’s Law Lexicon (ed. 1867), as I 
read, says : — 

“Jt is not known by what sirname a woman can pro- 

ly be known after she is divorced from a husband by 
a decree of dissolution of marriage. A woman judicially 

szrated from a husband retains his name; and one 
whose marriage has been adjudged null and void reverts 
to her maiden name,” 

Need I inform your correspondent that “divorce” 
and “judicial separation” are not identical? “Null 
and void,” which differs from both, explains itself. 
Of this last the case of Miss Longworth (?), in 
the cause Yelverton v. Yelverton, is a notable 
example. Mr. CHARNOCK goes on to say that 
“there is nothing to prevent any one from assum- 
ing any name he or she may think fit.” This is 
true in point of fact ;* but, I submit, wholly irre- 
levant to the inquiry, which such remarks tend 
to obscure rather than elucidate. 

BakRISTER-AT-Law. 

To “ Proeress ” (4* S. ix. 26.)—If S. supposes 
thatthe Americans say “‘to pro-gress” or “to prog- 
ress,” he is utterly wrong. The accent is always 
laid on the last syllable. I think that I showed 
in one of the early volumes of “ N. & Q.” that 
the verb “to progress’ was not an Americanism. 
“Tt is a good word, and a word of exceeding 
good command.” Its meaning is not identical 
with that of the verb “to proceed.” It implies 
regularly proceeding. Unepba. 

hiladelphia. 

Frescors AT FetcuamM Park, LEATHERHEAD 
(4" S. ix. 138.)—Mr. Jonn Hess inquires as to 
this place, and certain frescoes in the hall, &c. | 
there. It is curious, and proves, I think, the use 
and value of “ N. & Q.” that at the very time of 
his inquiry, I should happen to be looking over a 
large mass of very dirty papers which once be- 
longed to the family of Moore of Fetcham and 
Polesdon in Surrey, and which are now the pro- 

rty of the Baroness North. [Her ancestor Lord 
North, the minister, having by will on the ex- 
tinction of the Moore family in 1746 succeeded to 
what little remained of their inheritance. } 

Among these papers, I laid my hand upon the 
following, in the autograph of William Moore, 
Esq., the eldest son of Arthur Moore, who died in 
1734, which I have transcribed, as I think it will 
be found to answer at least some part of Mr. 
Jonx Hess's query :— 

“To be sold at Fetcham neare Leatherhead, Surrey. 

“The mansion house and offices of the late Arthur 
Moore, Esq., dec*, being a beautyfull building from the 
design of the late Mr, Tallmen, consisting of many | 
rooms of a floor, a large hall and staircase, painted by the 
late famous Laguerre, with a saloon and gallery, and 
several other rooms finely painted by the same hand, par- 
ticularly one wainscotted with japan, with Tartarian 

* This was first decided in a cause tried before Sir | 
Joseph Jekyll, Master of the Rolls, 1717, and has been 
ever since held, | 


tapestry silk. Together with the gardens and park, con- 
taining by estimation about one hundred acres, the whole 
being finely adorned with canalls, basins, statues, vases, 
iron gates, pallisades, &c., and laid out in the most ele- 
gant manner; with three ponds, containing the space 
of six acres, in which are several clear and deep springs, 
which by large engines serve the canalls, basins, reser- 
voirs, &c., and furnish the house with water convey’d in 
strong leaden pipes.” 

N.B. The words which I have italicised are 
effaced in the original. Ev. Pa. SH1RLeEy. 


FettHam Famity (4* S. ix. 217.)\—Mr. Cum- 
ming, in his edition of the Resolves (1820), says 
that the-father of Owen Feltham died March 
11, 1631, aged sixty-two. He died and was 
buried at Babraham, co. Cambridge, and an altar- 
tomb of black marble was erected over his re- 
mains in the south-east corner of the chancel of 
that parish church. The Gent. Mag. (vol. lxxxv. 
part 1. p. 301) gives the Latin inscription on the 
tomb, which represents him as having died on 
the tenth of March, 1631, sue militie sixty-one. 
The year of course is 1631-2. As in all proba- 
bility he was not buried till after his death, Mr. 
Cumming has misstated the date of the latter 
event. In my extracts from the Babraham parish 
register I have a note of his burial, which is thus 
recorded—*“ Thomas Feltone, Gent., buried March 
10, 1631” [-2]. It would appear from this that 
he was buried on the same day that he died. We 
have also in the phonetic spelling of his name a 
key to its ordinary pronunciation; we may at 
least conclude that the letter 4 was silent. - 

. V. 


Wuo was Sir P. T. circa 1649? (4" S, ix. 
185.)—Might he not have been Sir Peter Temple, 
Bart.? He was member for Buckingham in the 
Long Parliament, and was nominated to the office 
of King’s Judge; but did not perform it, or com- 
plete it, by signing the death-warrant. (See 
Thomas Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell, edit. 1871, ii. 261.) 

Henry W. HENFREY. 

15, Eaton Place, Brighton. 

Rev. Mr. Movrtrie (4 8. ix. 118, 184.)—I 
remember of a Rev. Mr. Moultrie whose Chris- 
tian name, I think, was Thomas. He was a poet 
of the Haynes Bayly school, and wrote for an- 
nuals when that class of publication was in the 
hey-day of its popularity. I remember only two 
fragments of one of his poems, which perhaps 
may lead your correspondents to the man they are 
in search of. They are as follows: — 

“ Forget thee! If to dream by night, 

And muse on thee by day, 

With all the ardour deep and wild 
A poet’s heart can pay; 

If prayers in absence breathed for thee, 
To heaven's protecting power ; 

If sunny thoughts that flit to thee, 
A thousand in an hour; 
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If busy fancy blending thee 
With all my future lot, 

If this thou call’st forgetting, 
Thou indeed shalt be forgot. 


Keep, if thou wilt, thy maiden place, 
Still calm and fancy free ; 

For God forbid thy gladsome heart 
Should grow less glad for me. 

But while that heart is still unwon, 
Oh! bid not mine to rove, 

But let it live in simple faith 
And uncomplaining love. 

If these, preserved for patient years, 
At last avail me not, 

Forget me then, but ne’er believe 
That thou canst be forgot.” 

J. A. 

Stirling. 

CusToM FORMERLY EXISTING IN ENGLAND OF 
INVITING PRAYER FOR THE BuILpERS oF BRIDGES 
(4" 8. ix. 258.)—I possess the brass plate taken 
from the foundations of the old bridge over the 
river Teme at Stanford, Worcestershire, at the 
time the new iron bridge was erected by Nash, 
the architect. Upon it is this inscription: — 

“ Pray for Humphrey Pakynton, Esq., born in Stan- 
ford, whyche payde for the workmanshepe and makeing 
of this brygg—the whyche was rered and mayed the 1* 
day of May, and in the 1* year of the rayne of King 
Edward the Sixth.” 

Taomas E. WINNINGTON. 


Erxtxénie (4" S. ix. 138, 187, 242.)—I am 
lad that my query respecting the Erl-king has 
induced Pror. BucnHer™ to explain so clearly the 
meaning of a word to which (as used by Herder, 
Goethe, and Heine) it seemed, previously, difficult 
to attach any meaning whatever. But we must not 
lightly charge such men as these with want of 
knowledge. Herder, translating the Danish Ele- 


kénig, may have had in mind the Wudu-elfen of 
the Saxons.* 

In thanking Mr. Aryerr and Mr. Gaspey for 
their replies (4 S. ix. 187), I may mention that, 
when referring to my German dictionaries, I had 
not overlooked the word Erie; but it gave no 
meaning which I could then connect with the 
subject of my inquiry. The word that I looked 
for, and could not find, was Eri. 

Pror. Bucnweim says — 

“ People would do well to consult Grimm’s Wirterbuch 
as far as it has been published, or the Wirterbuch by 
Saunders, before they address to you any queries about 
the etymology or signification of German words,” 

He is himself fortunate in having easy access to 
such works. When those who dwell in remote 
districts wish for more than commonplace infor- 
mation, they can only avail themselves of so 
valuable a medium as “ N. & Q.,” and feel grateful 
that it exists. W. M. T. 


* Vide Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 








“ NaM NIHIL Est GEwMis,” Ero. (4" 8. ix. 67 
144.)—There is apparently a considerable variety 
of Running effusions of this kind. I have met 
with the following, which I believe has not ap- 
peared in “N. & Q.,” but which, I think, deserves 


insertion : — 


“ Quid levius vento ? Fulmen, 
Quid fulmine ? Fama. 
Quid fama ? Mulier. 
Quid muliere ? Nihil.” 

F. C. H. 


“Bartay” (4% S. ix. 238.) —Jamieson derives 
the word barley, as used by children in games, 
from French parlez, English parley. Madden sug- 
gests that the barlay of Sir Gawayne, 1. 296, is 
from French par lor. I have mislaid my Mor- 
ris's Specimens, and so cannot refer to his notes, 
By'rlady, by’rladykin, by’rlakin, are of late use, in 
the dramatists for instance. The Sir Gawayne 
word is puzzling. Joun Appts, M.A. 


Barlay, used all over Scotland in children’s 
games, where one chases another. The one hard 
pressed saves himself from being caught if just 
on the eve he cries barley. The word is French 
parlez, and means that the conquered wishes to 
negotiate with the vietor. W. M. 

Paisley. 

Everyone who has been in Scotland in his youth 
will, I think, readily accept Dr. Jamieson’s de- 
finition of “ Barley”’—*“ A term used in the games 
of children, when a truce is demanded, S.—Fr. 
parlez; E.‘ Parley.” Barley, in such games, is 
always cried in a frolicsome way. The word does 
not appear to have been used by Robert Burns, if 
I can rely on the glossaries to the following edi- 
tions of the poet’s writings as being exhaustive: 


| Morison, Perth, 1813; Edin. Trade edit. (1819); 
konge as Eri (or alder) kintg, instead of Elfen | 


Chambers’s edit. 1838; Aldine edit. 1870. I 


| have not seen the word used in composition ex- 
| cepting in Smollett’s Reprisal; or the Tars of Old 


England, “ Printed [at Glasgow?] in the year 
MDCCLYIII.” where “ Maclaymore, a Scotch ensign 
in the French service (Act II. Sc. 10) exclaimed, 
“T’se no be the first to cry barley.” Dr. Smollett 
has the word printed in italics, although certainly 
there are enough and to spare of cant and Scots 
words in the ensign’s share of the dialogue. Mr, 
Wedgwood (edit. 1872), verbo “ Parley,” has.added 
but little to our previous knowledge ; and, I su 
pose, it may be still concluded in the words of a 
Quarterly Reviewer, the Rev. Richard Garnett, 
( Rev. — liv. p. 299; Atheneum, April 23, 1859, 
p- 545) that — 

“We fear that our best means and appliances are far 
from trustworthy ; and we feel rather inclined to agree 
with a worthy Hibernian ef our acquaintance, who de- 
clared that the only good English dictionary we possess 
is Dr. Jamieson’s Scottish one.” Ls. 


Crieff. 
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Royat Hzaps on Betts (4 8, ix. 76, 250.)— 
Thanks are due to J.T. F. for his additions to 
these bells ; we will hope more may yet be found ; 
but I beg leave to differ from him on one point. 
All bell-hunters know that nothing is more 
common than to find on bells of all ages, words 
and names = and letters placed upside 
down; but I believe no one ever found that a 
bellfounder could not spell his own name ; there- 
fore I beg to protest against the fanciful heresy 
lately set forth, into which my friend J. T. F. 
seems in his haste to have fallen, viz. that Awsten 
Bracker was Austen Bracyer, one of the noted 
family of that name of Norwich. 

Though the said Awsten Bracker blundered 
in impressing his types backwards, his name, 
Bracker, is plain enough to all beholders who 
have seen his bells. H. T. E. 


Suy-Drat Inscriptions (4" S. vii., viii. pas- 
sim.) —Cyrus Redding, in his Fifty Years’ Recol- 
lections, iii. 81, has the following passage :— 

“Mottoes on dials are curious. One in Italy, I re- 
member, is pretty. Hora, dies, et vita fugit, manet unica 
virtus.” 

Another ran — 
“Once at a potent leader’s voice I stayed, 

Once I went back when a good monarch prayed ; 

Mortals, howe’er we grieve, howe’er deplore, 

The flying shadow will return no more.” 

Epwarkp F. RIMBattt. 








Ayxe Botzrn’s Boox or Devortons (4" S. ix. | 


187.) —Has R. MARSHAM examined whether this 
collection of prayers, &c. is included in Bentley’s 
Monument of Matrons, containing several Lamps 
of Virginitie, or distinct Treatises. 1582? 

I possess the first, second and third, and fifth, 
sixth and seventh lamps, but nofthe fourth. The 
second contains “ Diuers godlie Meditations and 
Christian Praiers made by sundrie Vertuous 
Queenes and other devout and godlie women in 
our time.” And the third, various Prayers, Medi- 
tations, &c. “ to be said of our most vertuous and 
deere Souereigne Ladie Queen Elizabeth,” &c. 

S. M.S. 


Huntrxepon County History (4""S. ix. 241.) 
There is no history of this county, although col- 
lections were made for such a work by Hutchinson, 
who proceeded so far as to collect subscriptions 
for its publication. JoserH Rrx, M.D. 

St. Neots. 


Hateu or Huppersrretp (4% S. ix. 241.)— 
— Hall, and other places in the north of 
England, is derived from and is a corruption of 
the ancient Scottish name of Haig. They are first 
heard of in the twelfth century as “de Haga,” 
and the word and family is supposed to be Danish, 
and signifying “ underwood,” being derived from 
the same Norse root as hag, Scotticd “ under- 





wood”; haggard, “a farm-yard,” &c. Vide Web- © 
ster. 

The present representatives of the family in 
the direct line are the two Miss Haigs of Bemer- 


The present male representative is 
J. R. Hate, of Blairhill, Perthshore, 
Arms, a cross saltire, two mullets and two cres- 
cents argent in a field azure. Crest, a rock. 
Motto, “ Tyde what may.” 
University Club, Edinburgh. 


side. 


Carr. Samvurt Kine’s Narrative (4 §, ix, 
239.)—Surely Mr. Speppineé is wrong in saying 
that so little of the manuscript of “ Captain King’s 
Narrative of Sir W. Ralegh’s Motives,” &c. &c. 
is given in Mr. Oldys’s Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, 
for I think the whole account of the time, from 
Sir Walter's landing at Plymouth to his arrival 
in London, is taken from the said MS. From 
“Nevertheless as we are assured by Captain 
Samuel King” . on page ccix. to end of 
page ccx., where his letter of defence to the king 
comes in, the narrative goes on at end of this 
letter on page ccxii. down to the middle of page 
ccxiii., where Manourie’s declaration commences, 
and proceeds to middle of page ccxvii., where we 
have, ““And now comes on the remainder of 
Captain King’s Narrative” .. . . and continues 
to page ccxix., where it is finished with the fol- 
lowing words, “and so concludes his Narrative,” 
which I should think, taken altogether, would 
quite fill two sheets of MS. fol. 

The history I quote from is that prefixed to 
Ralegh’s History of the World, eleventh edition, 
1736, by Oldys. If any of your readers could tell 
me where the original painting, from which the 
print in said work is taken, is, I should be very 
glad to know of it, as it was for some years in 
possession of our family, but lost sight of about 
1763. Duptey Cary-Extwes, F.S.A. 

South Bersted. 

Sprancer Barry (4* §S. ix. 199.)—The por- 
trait which led to my inquiry is not that by 
Harding after Sir Joshua Reynolds, as suggested 
by the Editor, but an engraving of it is said to 
be in the collections to which I referred. I trust 
therefore my query may elicit the required in- 
formation. CHartes WYLIE. 


Baronies iy ABEYANCE (4 S, ix. 261.)—Mr. 
Prvx is referred to Burke’s General and Heraldic 
Dictionary of the Peerages of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, Extinct, Dormant, and in Abeyance. 
A copy of the 8vo edition, 1831, is in Beet’s last 
sale catalogue. W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 

Luisz Henset’s Nacuterset (4* S. ii. 148.) 
In turning over the pages of “ N. & Q.” (a per- 
petual solace and recreation), I happened to see, 
for the first time, some German verses com- 
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MANN Krinpt, and having been unable to resist 
the temptation of attempting a translation of 
them, I submit to you my version of the charm- 
ingly devout original, fully conscious, at the same 
time, of my inferiority. Perhaps I may be sin- 
gular in my opinion, but from long acquaintance 
and familiarity with the language I consider the 
German to be superior to the English in power 
and unction of religious expression. 
Joun Macray. 
Oxford. 
“EVENING PRAYER. 
“Tired and sinking down to rest, 
Let mine eyes by sleep be press’d. 
Father, may Thy kind regard 
O’er my bed keep watch and ward. 
“ Have I evil done to-day, 
Look not sternly on it, pray: 
Jesus’ blood, and grace divine, 
For all sins atone—e’en mine. 
* All by dearest ties I love, 
For their weal stand guard above ; 
All men, great and small to Thee, 
To Thy care committed be. 
“ To sore hearts send rest and peace, 
Weeping eyes their anguish cease ; 
Let the moon from heaven behold 
Quiet wrap us in its fold.” 


“Spnz#ra Cusvs Centrum,” ere. (4 S. viii. 
329; ix. 265.)—Mr. MarsHALt will find a still 
earlier notice of this idea than 1577 in the cele- 
brated romance of Rabelais (Gargantua et Panta- 

ruel, book 111. chap. 13), which is believed to 
om been written in 1532. In my French volume 
(Beautiful Thoughts from French Authors, p. 223) 
he will see it referred to at the quotation from 
Pascal. Rabelais says :— 

“En contemplation de ceste infinie et intellectuelle 
sphére, le centre de laquelle est en chascun lieu de l’uni- 
vers, la circonférence point (c’est Dieu, selon la doctrine 
de Hermes Trismégistus), & laquelle rien ne advient, rien 
ne passe, rien ne déchet, tous temps sont présens.” 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, xxxiii., says somewhat 
to the same effect :— 

“ Whose faith has centre every where, 
Nor cares to fix itself to form.” 

In a note (i. 474) to the edition of the works 
of Rabelais by Burgaud des Marets et Rathery 
(Paris, 1857), the following observation is found : 

“Cette définition géométrique de la Divinité, attribuée 
par Voltaire & Timée de Locres . . . . parait devoir étre 
définitivement restituée & Empédocle, que Vincent de 
Beauvais, d’aprés le poéte du xii* sitcle Hélinaud, dé- 
signe formellement comme l'auteur de cette belle image.” 

Here, then, we have it mentioned by a poet of 
the twelfth century. Is anything known of Héli- 
naud ? C. T. Ramaee. 

[Daniel Hélinand, French monk, theologian, poet, and 
historian (obit. 1229), is noticed by Didot, Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Universelle, ed. 1852-66, and by Michaud, Biogra- 
phie Universelle, 1843-66.—Eb. | 








municated by your valued correspondent Her- 





“ ARE YOU THERE WITH YOUR Bears?” (4" 8, 
ix. 137, 228.)—This is an original Joe Miller 
No. 123, but is not found in Whitaker's expur- 
gated edition. It professes to record the unseem} 
exclamation of a parishioner, who, having heard 
a clergyman preach on the story of Elisha and the 
she bears, and not at all relishing the moral, went to 
a neighbouring church next Sunday. To his dig. 
comfiture the same clergyman made his appear 
ance in the pulpit, when the agonised auditor 
could not resist the temptation of crying out—“0! 
ho! are you here with your bears again? ” 
Possibly it was a part of Mr. Miller's own ex- 
perience when, giving up his usual booth at 
Bartholomew Fair, he retired to live at Strand-on- 
the-Green, and may have hesitated between 
attending church at Brentford or Chiswick. 
E. CunineHame, 


Purey (4 S, ix. 263.) —The word “ purgy” is 
in common use in the West of England, but not 
in the sense described by Str Taomas WInwine- 
ton. It means “thickset,” “short,” “fat.” There 
is, however, another word in use not very unlike 
“ purgy,” which has precisely the meaning given 
by Srr Tuomas. This is “ perky.” Is it possible 
that he has mistaken the word ? 

Joun MAcLEaN. 

Hammersmith. 

Jamieson gives—“Pirzie. Conceited, loth; Fr. 
parsoy, by one’s self.” Joun Appts, M.A, 


Captive’s Corrrn tn Prospect (4 S. ix. 262.) 
The tale of “The Iron Shroud” was told by 
William Mudford in Blackwood's Magazine, Aug. 
1830. The scene is there laid in the castle of 
the Prince of Tolfi, which was “built on the 
summit of the towering and precipitous rock of 
Scylla, and commanded a magnificent view of 


Sicily.” W. T. M. 
Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Beunan’s Meriasek. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop 
and Confessor, A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a 
Translation and Notes, by Whitley Stokes. (Triibner.) 
The MS. from which this curious and valuable addi- 

tion to the small stock which we possess of the Old Cornish 

language and literature is taken, was discovered some three 
years ago by Mr. Wynne of Peniarth among the Hea- 
gwrt MSS. in his library, and is believed to be in the 
handwriting of “ Dominus Hadton,” who is stated in the 
colophon to have finished it in the year 1504; but the 

MS. has been corrected in several places by a subsequent 

possessor, who has inserted the stage directions. A very 

small portion (some thirty-six lines) was printed in the 

Archeologia Cambrensis for 1869 by the Rev. Robert 

Williams of Rhydycroesau, but the drama is now printed 

for the first time in a complete form by Mr. Whitley 

Stokes, who has taken great pains to produce the work in 

a manner which should be satisfactory to students of O 

Cornish and creditable to himself. His introduction 

though short is complete and to the purpose. It opens 

with a careful description of the MS. This is followed 
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ee 
of the plot of the drama, which is founded 
op eget not =e skilfully interwoven by the 
on tarset_-viz. (1) that of Saint Meriasek, which is given 
the Bollandists (June 7) under the title De Sancto 
eriadoco ; @) that of 8. Silvester and Constantine, 
which is well told by Mrs. Jameson in her Sacred and Le- 
Art ; and (3) a story of the Virgin's rescue of the 
éfilius mulieris,” of the origin of which story the editor 
confesses his ignorance. These are followed by a notice 
of the localities mentioned in the play, and lastly by 
some remarks on the language—(Middle Cornish, rather 
more modern than that of The Passion and the dramas 
edited by Mr. Norris)—and of the metres in which it is 


com . 
The Vulgate New Testament with the Douay Version of 

1502 in Parallel Columns. (Bagster.) 

This is, as the title-page shows, a copy of the Vulgate 
New Testament accompanied by the translation which 
the Romanist exiles at Rheims in the reign of Elizabeth 
provided for their fellow-countrymen and co-religionists, 
in the same way as the Protestant exiles at Geneva had 
done in the preceding reign; and there are doubtless 
many readers who, without reference to the polemical 
and controversial questions connected with this transia- 
tion, may be glad to have the means of consulting these 
two versions in this well- printed and convenient form. 


Genealogical Table ; showing the Royal Descents of cer- 
tain Branches of the Ancient Family of the Metcalfes of 
Tappa, in Wensleydale, emblazoned with Forty-seven 
Coats of Arms, Crests, and Badges. 

When a late worthy, if not very accomplished Secre- 
tary of the Society of Antiquaries, published his Codlec- 
tions for a History of the Ancient Family of Carlisle, the 
book called forth the remark from the erudite Keeper of 
the Records at the Tower—“It is lucky the man’s name 
was not Smith!” We do not say the same of the enthu- 
siastic compiler of the handsomely executed genealogical 
chart of the Metcalfes, in which is shown their descent 
and that of their kindred and allies from royal person- 
ages, Its compilation has obviously been a labour of 
love; and only if his enthusiasm is shared by all the 
branches and connections of his family can Mr. J. H. 
Metcalfe, by whom the chart has been prepared, hope to 
receive the smallest reward for the time, labour, and 
research which it must have cost. The Metcalfe pedigree, 
in which three royal descents are shown through certain 
allied families, is carried back to Adam de Medecalf de 
Deneke, temp. Hen. 1II., and is not a mere dry record of 
names and dates, as many interesting family traditions, 
monumental inscriptions, grants of arms, and historical 
facts, are given in notes, which, together with the nu- 
merous emblazoned shields of arms, are calculated to in- 
terest even those persons who have but a slight know- 
ledge of heraldry, and but little sympathy with the 
labour of the genealogist. 


Campen Socrety.—The readers of Mr. W. D. Christie's 
Life of the First Earl of Shaftesbury will doubtless re- 
member the good use made by that gentleman of the 
Williamson Correspondence, and will be glad to hear that 
he is about to edit it for the Camden Society under the 
title of “ Letters written from London to Sir Joseph Wil- 
liamson while Plenipotentiary at the Congress of Cologne 
im the Years 1673-4, illustrative of the History of the 
s0-called Cabal Ministry.” 

PuotoGrarnuy AND WAR.—The use of photography as 
4 means of sending messages to and from Paris during 
the late war was fully described in “ N. & Q.” of Feb. 4, 
1871. The following paragraph affords a curious illus- 
tration of the practice, and shows what great ends may 








aecomplished by small means :—“One ounce weight of 





collodion sheet is capable of containing about 2,800,000 
microscopic messages of twenty words each. This gives 
56,000,000 of words per ounce, or about seventy times the 
letterpress contained in the Holy Bible,” 
RECONSTITUTION OF THE Muwnicrpat LIBRARY OF 


| StRAspuRG.—The numerous cares and heavy obligations 


which, after the siege of Strasburg, were laid upon the 
municipal authorities have prevented them till now un- 
dertaking the restoration of the library destroyed in the 
night of August 24,1870. Whilst the University, recently 
founded in Strasburg by the German government, was 
busy in adding new treasures to the ancient academical 
library, which has entirely escaped the destroying effects 
of the bombardment, the same efforts could not be at- 
tempted by the city for the purpose of obtaining by the 
means of generous benefactors some compensation for so 
many irrevocably lost treasures. The Municipal Council 
has now come to the resolution of creating a new library, 
and a commission, presided over by the Mayor, has issued 
an appeal for contributions to all who feel with them the 
cruel pain of seeing so inestimable and carefully gathered 
treasures destroyed in a moment. Persons wishing to take 
part in the creation of the new library are requested to 
send books or manuscripts, or objects of art or archwology, 
to the Maire de Strasbourg, addressed “ Bibliotheque 
municipale de Strasbourg.” 

In a letter to the Guardian Canon Gregory states that 
at the last meeting of the St. Paul’s Restoration Com- 
mittee it. was decided to call in additional professional 
advice. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 

OTTWAY's NEWS FROM THE INVISIBLE WORLD. 
Doran's QUEFNS OF ENGLAND. 2 Vols. 
NICOLAS'S ORDER OF PRECEDENCE. 
Wanted by Messrs. H. Sotheran, J. Baer, § Co., 136, Strand, W.C. 


RUSKIN'S MODERN PAINTERS. Vol. ITI. in good condition. Al 
Vols. III. and 1V., good condition not material. ps 


Wanted by Messrs. Bell & Daldy, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 











RNotices ta Correspondents. 


G. W. M. (Taunton).— The scandal against Queen Eliz- 
abeth has been discussed in our 1* 8. vols. ii. iii. iv.; 2°4 
S. vols. vii, viii. ; 4% S. ii, 389, 499, 542, 584, 

A. J. (ante, p. 263) may obtain a copy of Ajax’s Speech, 
&c., of A. Brown § Co., Aberdeen, price 4d. 

Borpe.u’s Prints.— The gentleman who wrote to the 
Rev. J. C. Jackson, Hackney, is requested to send his ad- 
dress, as it has been mislaid. 

H.—The quotation, “Flesh'd thy maiden sword,” is in 
Shakespeare’s Henry IV., Part I. Act V. Sc. 4. 

J. 8. (York.)—The custom at some weddings in York- 
shire of pouring hot water on the front door-steps has been 
given in“ N, & Q.” 4% §. vy, 172. 

L. MARSHALL (Manchester).— For some account o, a 
poisonous water called Tophania (Aqua tufania), and the 
“Slow Poisoners” of England, Italy, and France, see 
Dr. Mackay's Memoirs of Popular Delusions. 

J. Tuomrson (Brighton).—Our fumiliar saying, “To 
make a man pay through the nose,” has its semblance in 
another kind of cajolery as expressed by the French phrase, 
“To extract the maggots from a man's nose,” that is, to 
pump him, to extract his secrets,“ tirer les vers du nez a 
quelqu’un.” 

L, Sanpers (Westminster).—An excellent account of 
the history of the Great Tom Bell of Westminster is given in 

















312 
Sir Howry Ellis’s edition of Dugdale s St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, p. 1 

H. co ant.—The origin of the legend of “The Three 
Crocks of Gold” is purely Eastern. It is given by Mr. 
Lane in his Arabian Tales and Anecdotes, 

Joun PitMan.— Who the recent author was that boasted 
that he was the first to introduce the word Fatherland into 
English we cannot say ; but the term was undoubtedly in 
use two centuries ago. Thomas Odell has entitled his work 
A Brief and Short Treatise called the Christian’s Pilgrim- 
age to his Fatherland. Amsterdam, 1635, 4to. 

J. Perry.— We regret that we are unable to find space 
Sor the musical queries. 

D. P.— The use of the article in the case referred to is 
undoubtedly wrong, and of course offends—especially the 
ear of a University man, 


_ NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 
| 
} 


(4 S. IX. Arner 13) 


ILBERT J. FRER OG 
BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 
Manufacturer of 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 
COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES, and RO! 
HERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS and BANNERS, &c. ac. 
A Catalague sent by post on application. 
Parcels delivered free at all principal Railway Stations, 


“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE, 


| Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from 


Joun Piccot.— With reference to the Sobieski query, 


see p. 211 under “ Notices to Correspondents.” 

“Taat Man's Fatuer,” 
on this subject ; 
4% §. vii. 24. 

“Sri, Waters,” &c.— That this query has been well 
ventilated in our columns, and that recently, the following 
references will show :—3*4 8. vii. 156, 270 ; 4" §. iv. 133, 
420, 542; v. 46, 260 ; vi. 185, 257, 424. 

A.M e's sending your query consult the General 
Indexes of “ N. ys 

Rev. R. H. ~ 1Es (Chelsea).— For the descendants of 
John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland (beheaded 1553), 
consult Arthur Collins's Memoirs of the Sidneys and 
Dudleys, prefixed to Letters and Memorials of State, 2 vols. 
1746, fol., and the follow ing works printed at the Lee Priory 
Press -—Sydney Family, 1816,8vo ; and Sydney Pedigrees, 
2 Tables, 8vo. 

WOTICE. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor 


at the Office, 43, Wellington Street, W.C. 


The Vellum Wove Club-house Paper, 


Manufactured expressly to meet an universally experienced want, i. ¢. a 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease. 


The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being made from 
the best linen rags only, possessing great tenacity and ws ,and 
presenting a surface equally well yee for quill or steel pe 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER ‘surpasses 
all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, firmness of tex- 
ture, entire absence of any colouring matter or injurious chemicals, 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its writing pro- 

jes.A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the various 
izes, post free for 24 Stamps. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendors, 
192, Fleet Street, E.C 


Fm H, 9, Royal ra London, Watch, 
Clock, and Chronometer Maker. Established a.p. 1810 | 


ATR. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 

has introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICI AL 

TH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so resemble 

the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from them by the closest 

observer. This aihedl does not require the extraction of roots, or 

any painful operation ; will support and preserve loose teeth, and is 

guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth 
@topped and rendered sound and useful in mastication 


58, Fleet Street. At home from 10 till 5, Consultations free. 


&c.— We cannot insert more | 
a further reference should have been given, | 





Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good taste, 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), — 
CABINET MAKERS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C Established 1782, 


TAPESTRY PAPERHA NGINGS — 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 
109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 1782, 


THE NEW BLACK IF 


(DIFFERENT FROM ANYTHING ELSE EVER PRODUCED.) 


DRAPER’S DICHROIC INK. 


Writing becomes a pleasure when this ink is — Tt has been 
by the principal banks, public offices, and railw: 
out Ireland. It writes almost instantly full black, 
steel pens. Dries rapidly on the paper. Is cleanly to use led 
to blot. Flows easily from the pen. Blotting paper may be applied 
the moment of writing. 

y nalt-vet. pint, and quart jars, at 6d., s., and 2s. each. 

essrs. relay & 5 Dame, Farringdon Street, London ; Mr, 

Mat — wienehaster | A. Evans & Co., Exeter; F. Newbery & Sons, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, faotens ; Wm. Edwards, 3%, Old | Change, 
London. Sole wholesale agents, Bewley & Draper, Dublin. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
BRYANT AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE 


BRYANT AND MAY’S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 


BRYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISOM 


BRYANT AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCH 
WITHOUT POSPHORUS, 


BRYANT AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY 
LIGHT ONL i AON ite BOX. 


109, 


| BRYANT AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use eras a Match is frequently 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


GR A TEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPP 8’S COCOA, 
BREAKFAST. 
“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws whi which exter. pica of 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and via o a —e 


the fine properties of well-selec 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured a which oy oe 
us many heavy doctors’ bills.”"—Civil Service Gazette, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in $ Ib. $e 
and | lb. tin-lined packets, lied— 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Hommopathic Chemists, Londen. 
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